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oF TAHE prefent times of f{earcity, 
iy 


or at leaft dearnefs of corn, 


VG * 
ems to fet every engine afloat 


to create a change; but this is 
only wind, it produces nothing 
further than ideas, which has no 
effect without praétice; it is in vain 
to light a candle and put it un- 
dera bufhel ; great bodies move flow, 
multitudes may meet, appoint com- 
mittees to fcheme for plenty, but 
nothing is equal to precept and ex- 
perience. 

The Author has done more good 
as a fingle infignificant individual, by 
giving practical leffons along with 
his works of theory, than all the 
authors in the kingdom could have 
done by theory alone; but he never 
diretted in writing what he could 
not give leffons upon, performed by 
his own hands. ion 

It is well known by numbers of 
noblemen and gentlemen, that tho" 

Arts he 
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F 
he has intone into Lhe pre- 
cepts to their ftewards, &c. yet he 
never took a penny gratuity: in Ins 
life, from any one. 

The great progrefs. in fetting si i 
grain by grain, which, is now in 
practice to fo great an extent in Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, &c, was at laft over- 
come, by: perfevering in the pradtice: 
thereof, and is now found to be one 
of the beft pieces of hufbandry ex- 
tant; but notwithftanding though it 
is proved paft a contradiction to be 
of {fo great utility, yet it has been 
long gaining the footing it has got, 
fo hard it is to caufe a change from 
the common track, it being 32 
years, (as appears by the. Author’s 
works) fince he firft began field hut 
bandry in fetting wheat, and there 
is. little doubt but thé practice in 
time will become general in fetting 
all other grain that ftools and re- 
quires to. be fet thin. Should this 
be the cafe with hufbandry in gene- 
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ral, it will be a great acquifition both 
to farmers and labourers, as the far- 
mér would lower the tax by keeping 
the latter out of work-houfes, be- 
caufe their wives and children would 
be fuited with work to their age and 
fex. Could we make farmers phi- 
lofophers, they would not be long, 
coming into this practice, for indeed, 
good philofophers will ever be found 
to make the beft farmers, it being a 
fcience always under their view. 

Tho’ the faid practice of dibbling 
is flow, yet the fharp thorn of necet- 
{ity may in time bring it general be- 
fore the kingdom is arrived to the 
perfection of a garden, which may be 
the cafe before the world is at an end, 
fhould that ever happen. But it is to 
_ be hoped that eftablithing the growth 
of Indian-corn, will be much quicker 
in its progrefs; as moft of the far- 
mers in the kingdom will be fup- 
plied with feed, and books of direc 
tion at the fame time. 


As INTRO. 


Corry 
INTRODUCTION. 


HAT we here prefume to offer to 
the public is quite foreign from 
matters of genius and fpeculation. It is 
merely a compendium and abftract of 
matters of fact, of perfonal experiments 
and obfervations, for a number of years; 
and here we deliver to you the product 
of all that we have gleaned, with the 
varying allowances and refpective in- 
ftructions, touching the difference of the 
chmate, the culture, and the foil. 

As the utmoft of our ambition is fim- 
ply and clearly to convey our thoughts 
and meaning to the fimple and unlearn- 
ed; to be ufeful to them, we muft be 
as plain and intelligible as our fubject 
will admit. But fhould men of improved 
genius, of letters and precifion, happen 
to dip into this bufinefs, we truft, that, 
whilft they look down upon authors fo 
much beneath them, they will have the 
goodnefs to pardon the defects of writers, 
whofe only aim and endeavour are to be 
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underftood by the farming part of the 
world. But if here and there they fhould 
find any thing deferving their particular 
attention; if they fhould find fome 
grains of wheat in the midft of our 
chaff, or fmaller particles of gold in our 
drofs, the honour of having contributed 
in any meafure totheir advantage, will 
be to us a high matter of payment and 
gratification. 

And if the ingenious-reader can im- 
prove upon any hints, he will be the 
more praife-worthy. The, ficld of im- 
provement is large enough for every 
one to try his talents in. A man muft 
know much, to know every thing; a 
general knowledge is defired by many, 
ut obtained by none. In fhort, every 
ftep that leads to knowledge, or im- 
provement, is worthy of being marked 
with laurels of gold. 

Our great Creator, for good and wife 
purpofes, has diverfified human nature 
with as many degrees of underftanding, 
as there are external fhapes in the body, 
and linked us fo together, that we can- 
not live without the affiftance of each 


other. 
The 
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The political government is as much 
dependent upon the mechanical artift or 
day-labourer, for a fubfiftence, as the 
latter are to them, for any judgmatical 
laws they may enact, for regulating the 
multitude of individuals under their care. 

The political fyftem may be compared 
to the movement of awatch, the legif- 
Jative power the main fpring; fhould 
they enact fuch laws as are oppreffive ; 
or, on the other hand, omit thofe that 
would be ufeful to the community, if 
enacted, it would caufe fuch a contraft 
in nature, as would diforder the whole. 
fyfiem, 

Though we doubt not but the poli- 
tical abilities of our legiflature are ade- 
quate to that of any other body of men. 
in the known world; yet, experimental 
knowledge, acquired by induftry and 
aitention to bufinefs, is very often wanted 
to plan ufeful laws. 

It matters not from what fountain 
ufeful knowledge arife, whether. from a 
yeoman, churchman, or a court politi- 
cian; they ought for confcience fake, | 
to be taken notice of, encoutaged ‘and 
enacted according to their merit, as 


much 
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much asif they rofe from the firft, mi- 
nifter of flate; and.as we think it a duty 
incumbent upon every individual, to 
communicate to the public, any ufeful 
thoughts that may arife, we flatter our- 
felves, we ftand excufed for drawing up 
and publifhing the following {chemes ; 
and though they may not all meet with 
a general approbation, yet we truft, they 
will be approved of by the unprejudiced 
fenfible part of mankind. 

A hint to the wife is fufficient ; there- 
fore it is enough to fay, that the follow- 
ing fchemes are only meant as outlines, 
or hintsto be improved upon. It would 
{well this work beyond the bounds in- 
tended, were we to enlarge upon the 
merits of every fcheme, or lay down 
every neceflary claufe, binding to an 
enacted law; this we leave to the cor- 
recting pens of thofe who are judges in 
fuch matters, and doubt not but they 
will improve upon the hints, and clothe 
them out to the beft advantage; it will 
alfo be a meritorious act, and reflect ho- 
nour upon every voice and pen, that af- 
fifts in bringing them to maturity for 
public utility; and likewife merit the 

thanks 
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thanks of the authors, who have {pared 
no pains in giving them birth, though 
they expe&t no other advantage there- 
from, than what may flow to every indi- 
vidual, by wholefome and conftitutional 
laws being enacted. _ 


Or 
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CHAP I. 
On the White Fetch. 


HE white vetch, in fome de- 
gree, partakes of the nature. 
of a white or boiling pea, as it will 
boil foft and {mooth like that grain ; 
and is chiefly ufed for making pud- 
dings; it is mild, good, and pa- 
latable; confequently very proper 
for that purpofe. 

It only differs from the common 
vetch in colour, which is milk white, 
but the fhape of the grain and the 
ftraw are alike; however it will not 
ftand the winter fo well, being of a 
tender nature. 

The proper time to fow it, is in 
April. It thrives beft in light fandy 
land, and ought to be fet in dedi: and 
hoed; if it be managed thus, it issn 
produce a great return. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.1IL 


On the Siberian, or naked W, heat. 


HE naked wheat is a native of 
Siberia, a very barren and cold 
climate. The land is covered with 
{now nine mouths in the year; cons 
fequently thereare only three months 
to till, fow, and reap in. 

Their chief fupport of corn, 18 
this naked wheat. ‘This grain par- 
takes of two fpecies, viz. wheat 
and barley; one fide of the grain 
refembles the former, and the ied 
the latter. 

» It is) a very quick grower, en 
lies but a fhort time in the ground 
before it vegetates. ahipre, 
Sh okt 
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It is a full plump corn; about five 
hundred grains weigh an ounce; 
therefore it is about one fixth bolder 
than Englifh wheat. 

It comes up with a very broad, 
ftrong, healthy blade, owing to the 
largenefs of the grain, and the quan- 
tity of nitrous particles it contains. 

The ftraw is as {trong or as grofs as 
that of wheat, and the eee grows 
in a chaff like it. 

As it partakes of the licen; fo 
does it of the quality, of both wheat 
and barley, for it makes good bread, 
and good drink, and the f{traw is as 
foft as that of barley. 

In order to prove its value more 
particularly, a buthel was ground 
and made into bread; twelve pounds 
of wheat feconds, were made into 
a loaf; and a like quantity of this 
Siberian wheat was alfo made into 
a loaf, and both put into one oven. 
When they were baked, the Englifh 
wheat loaf weighed fifteen pounds, 
4 and 
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and that of the Siberian eighteen ; 
and the bread of the latter was as 
good as that of our Englifh wheat ; 
neither does it produce half the 
quantity of bran as common wheat. 

There are two forts of this Sibe- 
rian wheat; one has a flat ear with 
only two rows, like that of flat, or 
what is called battledore-barley ; the 
other has fix rows in.one ear, and 
the grain in them much. fmaller 
than that in the ear with two. rows. 
Both forts are bearded like barley. 

One bufhel was malted and made 
into {mall beer and ale, both of 
which were very good and pleafant 
to drink ; and it was found'to pro- 
duce a greater yeld than our com- 
mon barley; perhaps owing to its 
thin fkin, and fullnefs of flour. 

In 1767, a nobleman brought | 
from Siberia one pint, and gave it 
to the Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Thofe gentlemen judged from the 
look of the grain, and from the na- 

ture 
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ture of the country and climate it 
came from, that it would be of great 
utility to England, could a quantity 
be raifed fufficient to feed the king- 
dom. . 

' Upon which they divided their 
{mall portion among fuch perfons as 
they thought would be induftrious 
and careful enough to make the moft 
of the produce. 

A common wine-glafs full was 
given to Mr. Halliday, of Liverpool, 
half of which he gave to another 
gentleman. ~ 

Mr. Halliday, like a faithful fer- 
vant, did not hide his talent in a 
napkin, but by proper judgement 
and induftry, he fowed and made . 
it thoufands, and tens of thoufands, as 
from this {mall quantity has fprung, 
in the four laft years, many hundred 
bufhels. 

The Rev. Mr. Meredith was not 
idle in this» public-fpirited under- 
taking. He procured:a quantity 

from 
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from Mr. Halliday, and. divided it: 
among fuch of his acquaintance, as, 
he hoped would propagate it to: the 
beft advantage. 

He was fo kind as to fend one 
bufhel to the Editor; but he had 
not. an opportunity to.do it juftice, 
which was owing to a difappoint- 
ment occafioned by the negle& of 
carriers. 

However, as foon as. it arrived, 
on the 7th of June, he trench-plowed 
a piece of bad land, covered with 
heath: and other rubbith, and which 
had lately been inclofed from a com- 
mon. 

On this it. was fowed, and not- 
withftanding all difadvantages, it 
was a tolerable good crop, and much® 
better than any fort of Englith grain 
would have been, had it been fowed 
on the fame land, and at the fame 
time of the year. 

The Editor received a few grains 
from another hand. This was fet 

I in 
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in a proper feafon, and: upon. good 
land, each grain at)a foot afunder, 
which gave a produce of about two 
thoufand fold. 

- In fhort it is a great multiplier ; 
for though it will grow better than 
other grain upon bad land, yet. if 
the ground be good, it, will ftool out, 
and ‘flourifh in proportion, but the 
greateft care muft be taken not to 
over feed the ground. 

The proper feafon for fowing it, 
is about the beginning of April. 
Trench-plow the land to {mother 
the weeds, and raife a’ good deep 
mold. | 

Then harrow it well, but with 
care, not to drag up the fods. or 
weeds with the harrow pins. | 

Being thus prepared, fet your Si- 
berian wheat with a dibble or fet- 
ting-ftick, and make the holés at 
- one foot diftance from each other; 
into each hole put three grains, and 
let the land be of what degree of 

richnefs 
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richnefs it may, doubt not but na- 
ture will force out {tooling branches 
fufficient to fill the furface of the 
earth, and give a greater produce 
than if you crowd the ground too 
- much with feed. 

. About twelve pounds of naked 
wheat will feed an acre, and thirteen 
pounds and a half of Englith wheat 
will fet an acre likewife, and fo on 
in proportion for every fort of grain,’ 
according to the largenefs of the | 
feed. 

After the feed is fet, cover it, by 
filling the holes with a rake. One 
man will cover at leaft.two acres in 
a day, by this method; and if you 
pleafe, you may fow grafs-feeds be- 
fore the ground is raked, and be af~ 
{ured they will grow, and thrive 
better among{t corn thus regularly 
fet, than if fown promifcuoufly in 
the common method. 
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GE ASP aT: 


A few Hints offered for the Perufal 
of the Freeholders in general, how 
to chufe a Member of Parliament. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE fchemes in the following 
fheets are humbly offered for 


your perufal, as the firft principles 
of their efficacy, if putin execution ; 
the legiflature is the executive body 
to enact laws, but you, as freehol- 
ders, are the electors of that body ; 
therefore, fhould your choice fall 
upon unworthy men, deficient in a- 
bilities, and, in other refpects, un- 
fit for the important feat they are to 
B Mts 
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the fault is yours, as you muft run 
into fuch errors with your eyes 
open; becaufe, every gentleman, 
qualified to fit in the Houfe of 
Commons, ought to be a.man of 
eminence, whom the eyes of the 
world are upon; common fame 
generally points out his worth 
and abilities ; therefore, fuch a-one 
cannot, or at leaft ought not, to be 
a ftranger to his neighbouring free- 
holders, whom he is to reprefent ; 
and if you chufe a ftranger, who. 
acts hot up toyour wifh and expecta- 
tions, you are inexcufable. 

It is natural for mafters or em- 
ployers, through all ftages in life, 
to be well acquainted with the talents 
or abilities of thofe whom they. em- 
ploy, whether they are qualitied or 
not for the truft and confidence re- 
pofed in them. 

Then certainly you, as freehol- 
ders, who have the chufing of the 
legiflature, a power fuperior to all 

. others, 
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others, ought to be very circumfpect 
whom you admit into that high of- 
fice, as the happinefs or mifery of 
fuch a multitude of people depends 
upon the laws they are to enact ; 
therefore, their abilities, experience, 
and paft conduct, ought to be ftrift- 
ly enquired into. 

Pardon us for pointing out, what, 
perhaps might pleafe, fhould fuch 
| fallto your lot. He that is trufted 
with the affairs of the nation, ought 
to be every thing that is great and 
good; he fhould have an honett 
heart, found judgment, a noble {p1- 
rit, and be a lover of his king and 
country; neither fhould he be a 
ftranger to his own country, as is 
too often the cafe with gentlemen 
who travel abroad; who, being afked 
about the conftitution or commerce 
thereof, can fcarcely give a rational 
anfwer. — 

If a gentleman has his country’s 
good at heart, and would with to 

B2 ferve 
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ferve it from laudable and generous 
principles, he fhould travel through 
it, at leaft three or four years, and 
be very particular in his remarks 
and obfervations, in order to gain ex- 
perience to enable him to plan con- 
f{titutional laws. 

Add to this, he fhould have the 
patience of Job, to hear all debates; 
the wifdom of Solomon, to judge of 
them ; the refolution of St, Paul, 
to plead in their behalf ; and dare to 
be honeft, in the worft of times, to 
his king and country. 

Let me, therefore, advife the con- 
{tituents to confider well the abilities 
of thofe who reprefent them; not 
to be led away or biaffed in their opi- 
nions, by pomp, fhow, bribery, or 
fine words, It is mean, and below 
the noble fpirit of man to be led by 
the nofe like a bear, 

Scorn to take a bribe; let all the 
world fee, that you, as free men, 
are endued witha more generous and 


open 
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open foul, than to fell your freedom, 
and debafe your underftanding, even 
for a dinner or a treat: be not like 
Efau, who fold his birth-right fora 
mefs of pottage. 

What man of {fpirit or generofity 
would lay under an obligation to'a 
gentleman for a paltry treat? aud he 
that takes a bribe, is a villian to his 
country. 

There are few men who are qua- 
lified to give a vote at an election, 
who are not alfo able to treat them- 
felves; and confider, that a thing of 
the fort is fcarce felt when it is divi- 
ded among a great many ; but being 
added, and paid for by one, is too 
heavy a burden for him to bear, 
though a gentleman. 

Let it be alfo underftood by every 
one, that he who buys a man _ will 
fell him ; nay, he has a right fo to 
do; for what he buys, is his own, 
both by law and equity. 

Tf you ceive him your’ vote and 

| riz intereft, 
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intereft, you then lay HIM under an 
obligation ; he would then ferve you 
from a fellow feeling ; it would be 
the createft of fins, that of ingrati- 
tude, to decetve you; he would 
make your intereft his own, and 
give his voice to enact every ufeful 
law for your intereft. ee 

But how, in the name of won- 
der, can you expect it from a gen- 
tleman, who has fpent, perhaps, 
from one to twenty thoufand pounds 
for a feat ? the immenfe expenfe and 
trouble he is at, thwarts and fours 
his temper; and, perhaps, out of 
revenge, and even contrary to his 
own judgment, he will give a caft- 
ing voice againft what might be of 
public ufe if enacted: {uch bas been 
known. , 

In fhort,*a man who has fpent a 
great part of his fortune to gain a 
feat, will take long ftrides to retrieve 
it; and, in his own mind, ftands 
felf-excufed, for any unconftitu- 

tional 
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tional fteps he may take for fo doing. 

Self-intereft is a prevailing argu-~ 
ment, and may often whifper things 
to quiet a man’s confcience, which 
he thinks himfelf not accountable 
for to the world. | 

_ There are two forts of men, who, 
though not proper for a feat in the 
houfe, yet generally ftrive to get 
in it; one for felf-intereft, and the 
other for oftentatious pride. 

The former fpends, or rather 
wears his money well; for, by pro- 
curing a feat, he, at the fame time, 
has an eye upon fome advantageous 
place; therefore all his pretended 
zeal is felf-interett. 

The latter buftles and ftrives hard 
for a feat, and talks of what great 
feats he can perform, if you chufe 
him for your reprefentative;, perhaps 
all his pretended zeal is pride: it has 
become a great thing to be a parlia- 
ment man, and he will be that great 
man, coft what it will; he will not 

B 4 be 
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be outdone by any one; he has mo- 
ney enough, and fure that is fuffi- 
cient to make any man great, let 
his other accomplifhments be what 
they will. 

But do you think fo, our experi- 
enced readers? no, certainly: you 
know better; you are fenfible that 
egreatnefs originates from true manly 
wifdom ; and this is acquired only 
by dint of induftry, and clofe appli- 
cation to bufinefs and ftudy. 

Though aman with a large for- 
tune may be born with natural mo- 
ther wit, yet it takes a great deal to 
make him what we may call, a cle- 
ver, fenfible, great man. | 

His large eftate, in fome degree, 
is a bar to thofe acquirements, as he 
re{ts fecure in his independent for- 
tune. 

What little time there is to fpare, 
in his youth, from the gay pleafures 
of acrouded world, is little enough 
for the firft rudiments of education 3 

when 
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when he arrives at manhood, he is 
immediately fent abroad to finith it,. 
by travels into foreign countries, in 
which he feldom learns any thing 
that 1s of real fervice to himfelf, as: 
a parhament man; though, at his 
return, he is immediately ufhered 
into the houfe, without his conftitu- 
ents having any real knowledge of his: 
experimental abilities ; indeed, ex- 
perience he can not have, particu- 
larly of his own country, where: it. 
is. moft wanted: 

We have no party views, but 
with: well: to all men; and though 
fuch, as above, may be very worthy, 
fo far as- their knowledge leads, yet 
the odds are greatly againft them; 
for, fuppofe a man’s natural parts 
be as great as'‘his fortune, reafon tells 
us, that it is experience which be- 
gets wifdom, and that, is-not acqui- 
red without great induftry, and ap- 
plication to bufinefs: the more trous 
bles and hardfhips.a man wades 

Bs through 
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through in the journey of life, the 
more valuable is his experience. 

It is the fharp thorn of neceflity 
that fpurs on the mind, and puts 
" ingenuity to the rack; and, as it 
were, forces out thofe feeds ‘of in- 
vention, which might lie hid in one, 
who glides fmoothly and fecurely 
through an uninterrupted courfe of 
life, which is the effect of an inde-. 
pendent fortune. 

It requires little ingenuity fora 
gentleman to fpend a fortune; any 
fool can do that; but he isa clever 
fellow that can make one, out*of 
little-or nothing to begin with, 

The man who is proper to be at 
the head of affairs in a mercantile 
country, is he, who, by the dint of 
ingenuity and induftry, has made 
his own fortune; who has ranfacked 
every corner of the kingdom for 
materials to build it upon ; and whofe 
bufinefs has thrown him into diffe- 
rent companies, where various con- 
2 verfations 
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verfations may be heard, which open 
the ideas, and ripen the underftand- 
ing. 

Man, in his natural ftate, is a 
very unpolifhed, rude, uncouth crea- 
ture; the foul is implanted in him 
for noble and wife ends; but it is 
confined from fpreading, {prouting, 
or growing up to maturity, as the 
feed in dry barren land, and makes. 
little progrefs to improvement, till 
cultivated by art. 

Neceffity begets induftry ; induf- 
try ingenuity ; and ingenuity begets 
experience and wealth ; but, as be- 
fore obferved, a man born with a 
fortune, is, infome degree, exemp- 
_ted from thefe valuables ; as he has 
the chief fpring to action, namely 
money, provided to his hands. 

At the firft inftitution of parlia- 
ments, the members were paid a cer- 
tain fum, or modus per day, by the 
boroughs or counties they reprefen- 
ted, for doing their conftituents bu- 

Bb finefs. 
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finefs. Pickering, in Yorktfhire, 
was formerly a borough town, and 
fent two membersto parliament, but 
loft their charter, becaufe they could 
not afford to pay them each a noble 
per day ; a fum allowed by charter, 
as a confideration for the members 
tranfating their bufinefs. 

This fhews a {trange alteration be- 
tween times in the purity of the 
primitive age, and thofe in which 
we now live. 

In the former, members were paid . 
for doing the public’s bufinefs, which 
had fome meaning in it; but now 
they pay feverely for being admitted 
fervants to the public, which would 
puzzle a conjurer to know the mean- 
ing of. 

It aftonifhes us greatly, to think 
how it is poflible for fuch a body as 
that of the legiflature, to overlook fo 
many ufeful laws, as might be enac- 
ted for public utility: that fomeone 
or other of them fhould not. find 

them 
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them out, or fhould {tumble over 
every thing that is valuable: but it 
verifies the old faying,—what is 
every one’s bufinefs, is no one’s. 

It is to be hoped, every one who 
reads the {chemes contained. in the 
following fheets, will give all the 
afiftance in their power towards 
procuring all, or fo many of them 
enacted, as reafon points out to be 
ufeful; and we flatter ourfelves, 
they will be really fo, more parti- 
cularly, as we are ftrengthened in 
our opinion by a worthy gentleman 
of confequenceand precifion, whohas 
read them in manufcript, and 
much approved of them; there- 
fore advifed them to be printed for 
public perufal, thatevery one might 
lend their voice, where reafon points 
the way. . 

It is not to be expected that th 
following {chemes, in their prefent 
drefs, ftand correct, or are a true 
plan of what they fhould be, were 
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they enacted into laws; they are 
only meant as hints or out-lines, to 
put the legiflature in mind, that, if 
they think them worth their notice, 
they may make fuch alterations or 
~ deductions, as, in their wifer judg- 
ment they may think proper. 

It is the height of our ambition 
that they take notice of our hints, 
and pick and cull the gold from the 
drofs; for, fuppofe a few, out of 
many individuals, to be bettered by 
them, it will be a matter of high 
payment and .gratification to thofe 
who have {pared no pains or expence: 
to be ufeful to the public. 


~ 
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CHAP. 


Shewing the great advantage that 
would accrue to the Public, was a 
General AG made for inclofing all 
Commons, Forefts, or Wafte Lands. 


F all the fchemes that have been 
hitherto fet on foot, for lower- 
ing the price of provifions, we appre- 
hend none looks fo plaufible, for that 
purpofe, as a general ac for inclo- 
fing commons and all wafte lands, 
which would certainly be of great 
utility to the public. 

In the year 1772, the public were 
agreeably amufed for a while, with 
a fcheme fet on foot, by fubfcrip- 

tions 
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tions in Briftol and London, which 
was, to reduce the price of provifions,. 
relieve the poor, &c. but though the 
defign was a public-fpirited and lau- 
dable undertaking, yeta little reflec: - 
tion muft convince every rational ex- 
perienced perfon, that it could not 
anfwer the end, fo as to be of great: 
utility. | 
Tt was very unlikely that a few 
individuals, though rich, could: 
caufe a change among fuch a mul- 
titude of people as England con- 
tains; this, reafon might dictate, 
and ‘experience quickly. proved it}: 
for it foon died away, and came to 
nothing, without ‘any fenfible good: 
effet to the public; perhaps a few. 
poor in the neighbourhood where 
the thing happened, might gain a 
trifle for atime, but it was a mere 
trifle indeed, in. comparifon to. the 
whole. ° | 
Yet, littleas it is,. when the fund 
drops,. as it naturally. muft,. (for. all 
| Lathe 
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“the public charities in England could 

not keep it up) it leaves the poor in 
as needy a condition as ever; nay, 
perhaps worfe ; for it may have di- 
verted them from applying fo clofe 
to induftry as ufual ; and which they 
muft do, though againft their wills, 
upon the ftoppage of any fuch publie 
charities, which feldom hold long, 
when dependent upon the voluntary 
contributions of the donors, 

If we would with a public good, 
we fhould aim at a general undertak- 
ing; many hands make light work, 
is an old proverb; raifean univerfal 
emulation among the people, allure 
them to improvements, by voluntary 
aéts in themfelves, which promife 
each individual profit, and confe- 
quently, a public plenty. 

- Thisis moft likely to be effected 
by two {chemes ; firft, by enacting 
fuch laws, as may make it the inte- 
reft of each, to apply himfelf to in- 
duftry. 

ee oidig, 
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Secondly, by ftriking out proper 
plans for improvement; which, if 
plaufible, will of courfe be followed 
with rapidity, whether in a mer- 
cantile way, to gather wealth from 
the Indies to decorate the external 
_ parts, or to our own fields, to raife 
food for the needy populace; and 
_ fince the ingenious enterprifing {pi- 
rit of the times has brought home 
fo much riches, as to give the ba- 
lance of power in favour of the for- 
mer, it is now become abfolutely 
neceflary to bend the minds of the 
public to the latter, till every. cor- 
ner of the kingdom is fo well tilled, 
as to admit of no more improve- 
ment; then it will be time enough 
to emigrate into a foreign country, 
to improve that alfo; but as, per- 
haps, one-fourth of this little ifland 
is yet a barren watte, it will be fome > 
time before improvement can be at 
the gréateft height. 

It would, doubtlefs, be a great 

{atis- 
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fatisfation to the public, as alfoa 
guide for the legiflature to go by, 
were they truly informed, how 
much common or wafte land re- 
mains unimproved, which may ea- 
fily be attained, by the methods laid 
down in a table annexed to this 
work; put that plan in practice, 
and it will give a thorough idea of 
. the ftate of the kingdom in all the 
moft important points neceflary to 
be acquainted with. 

Till then, we can havenocertainty 
how much of the kingdom lies watfte, 
in commons, &c. It is judged by 
many, that, at leaft, one-fourth lies 
ufelefs; which, perhaps is a mode- 
rate computation; if this be the cafe, 
was it improved, it would add to the 
kingdom one-fourth more riches, 
provifions, and alfo, ftrength to guard 
againft an enemy; as a farm houfe 
would be quickly built to accommo- 
date each proper quantity of land, 

confequentlythewhole would beinha- 


bited . - 
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bited with a number of people ade- 
quate to the tillage or improvement 
of the fame. 

Here we fee, at one view, the 
great advantage that would accrue 
to the public: firft, it would be a 
means, of keeping the people from 
emigrating to the wilds of America, 
as they would then have liberty to 
cultivate the waftes in their own 
country ; and it is well known, that 
the riches and ftrength of an ifland 
or kingdom, depends upon the num- 
ber of its inhabitants; they alfo add 
treafure to the public funds, as a 
duty is paid for almoft every necef- 
fary of life, whether meat, drink, 
or apparel; therefore we may fay 
that a man, his wife and eight chil- 
dren, adds ten treafures to the public 
funds, ten portions of ftrength to 
defend the kingdom, and ten hands 
to till the ground; which will bring 
in the end, ten times as much to 
the market as a fin gle man; confe~ 
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quently, they are of ten times the 
utility to the public; and yet, many 
farmer’sfons, are withheld from mar- 
rying, through the fcarcity of farms 
to fettle upon, which would be, in 
a great meafure, removed, was a ge- 
neral at to take place for inclofing, 
and another for limiting the fize of 
farms. 

Let weak lieads argue to the con- 
trary, if they will, but thefe are 
facts that cannot be controverted. 
We have many a time heard wrong 
headsargueagainft inclofingcommons 
orwatte lands, the foundation of whofe 
arguments are as weak as their un- 
derftandings; however, though weak, 
they may fometimes do hurt, by 
‘throwing cold water upon ufeful 
{chemes. 

How often do we hear and fee 
{eriblers and talkative men exclaim 
againft inclofing commons; that it 
ftarves the poor, depopulates the 
country,. &c. &c. whereas, take the 

argument 
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argument to pieces and examine it, 
point by point, and it will be found 
quite the reverfe; for commons abfo- 
lutely_keepthe people poor, and are an 
inlet to roguery and idlenefs. 

It is an undeniable fact, that thofe 
people who live in villages, near, 
and depending upon, commons, are 
the pooreft in England; and, indeed 
the thing {peaks for itfelf; becaufe 
every labourer and fervant, that can, 
will flock to fuch places, to gain 
fettlements, and take a common- 
right houfe, which intitles them to 
keep ftock thereon: after this, per- 
haps, they raife a cow, and a few 
fheep, on which is the dependance 
for a wife and children to live upon. 
Not being half fupplied with work, 
(as little is to be got in fuch places) 
their chief dependance is, the milk 
of a half-{tarved cow, and the pro- 
duce of a few ragged, half-ftarved 
fheep, which are generally taken off 
once in every two or three years by 


the 
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‘the rot; this brings the owners ei- 
ther to the parifh, or to beg or fteal, 
and at laft, perhaps, to the gallows} 
for moft of the horfe, cow, and 
fheep ftealers in the kingdom, are 
bred in fuch places as are near com- 
mons. 

Thefe are the general confequences. 
which attend people adjoining com- 

mons; if the land they confift of 

_ be naturally good, it is.fo much 

over-ftocked, that it is pitiful to fee 
how much the cattlé are ftarved, 

and prevented from coming to their 
natural growth. 

If the land be heathy and barren, 
the few ftock it keeps, are poor, 
fmall, dwarfy, and of very. little 
confequence, either to their owners, 
or to the public, by adding to the 
funds of provifions. 

Though the above is literally true, 
was it fo but in a {mall degree, the 
effe&ts thereof would not be fo fen- 
fibly felt by the public; but dread- 

ful 
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ful itis, when we confider, that no 
lefs than one-fourth part of the king- 
dom lies locked up from the public, 
in this barren neglected ftate. 

It is ill policy, nay, it is infolence 
and folly to the higheft degree, not 
to take away this bar to improve- 
ment, and, by a general act, make 
it lawful for all commons and waftes 
to be inclofed ; becaufe, of confe- 
quence, improvement and plenty of 
provifions would foon follow. 

What can a foreign traveller fay, 
upon feeing fo much wafte grounds 
as we have in England? he mutt 
naturally conclude, that there is 
fomething defective, either in our 
laws, or {pirit of improvement; or 
that our hiftorical maps, &c. are 
erroneous impofitions upon the pub- 
lic, by defcribing the kingdom much 
larger and better peopled than it 
really is, or elfe we could not fpare 
fo much land to lie barren; confe- 
quently unpeopled; and yet the people 

are 
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are emigrating, to improve a new 
world. 

It would be true policy, to take 
away every bar, and to give every 
poflible encouragement to improve 
our own kingdom. Firft, fhould 
the hive be too fmall to. con- 
tain the fwarm, let them, like the 
induftrious bee, caft, or turn out, 
to enrich her common-wealth elfe- 
where. 

Of all the evils before us, we 
ought to chufe the leaft ; and would 
be glad to know, what ill confe- 
quences could arife from fuch a ge- 
neral act, fhould it take place? 

Perhaps a parcel of weak, igno- 
rant farmers, who love to fee a 
quantity of dwarfy, half-{tarved 
cattle, may exclaim againft inclofing ; 
but they are only hurt in idea, by 
thinking, that they could not live 
without commons ; however, let fuch 
look into the ftate of the parifhes 
that have none, and they will find 

C there, 
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there, much richer and happier peo- 
ple, perhaps, than themfelves; there- 
fore, little regard fhould be paid to 
fuch imaginary evils, and fhort- 
fighted men; they are not worthy 
a thought, in comparifon of the 
many good confequences that would 
arife from fuch a public act taking 
place. 

Again: repeated experience tells 
us, thata general inclofure muft be 
a general good, from the many pri- 
vate acts that are procured every fef- 
fions of parhament for that purpofe ; 
which are no fooner obtained, but 
the land is inclofed, improved, built 
upon, and inhabited; fure this is a 
Teflon that any one may run and 
~ read; but though “fo many private 
atts are daily procuring, it is only 
half doing the bufinefs; it is flow 
in its motion, and is a very great 
clog upon the wheel of improve- 
ment, as the trouble and expence it 
cofts to procure an act of parliament, 


would 
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would go a great way towards im- 
proving the land, whereas, a gene- 
ral a& would avoid this, by doing 
all at once. 

Should fuch wafte lands not be 
immediately all improved, from the 
immenfe quantity there is, yet no 
ill confequences could arife there- 
from, as they cannot grow the worfe 
for lying "till the induftrious hand 
reachesthem, which, in the nature 
of things, could not be far off, if 
we may judge by a little what much 
means; for now-a-days an act is no 
fooner procured, but the common 
is improved, and perhaps, built upon. 


C2 CHAP. 
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CHAP sy Tie 


¥ 


Upon limiting the Size of Farms. 


L an act.of parliament was to pats, 
in order to put a ftop to the mo- 
nopolizing of land, and to limit the 
Jargeft farms to four hundred acres 
each, it would doubtlefs havea great 
tendency towards making improve- 
ments flourifhing, and plenty abound 
through the two kingdoms. 

It would then be in the power of 
every one, to make the moft of his 
cround; no corner of it would ef- 
cape his eye, and lie barren. He 
would improve every part, and fill 
it with one profitable crop or other. 


[t 
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It is the nature of man, in all 
{lations of life, to be afpiring, and 
_ very often to grafp at what he is not 

well able to manage. 

But in no cafe is the misfortune 
more fenfibly felt, both by the party 
concerned, and by the public in ge- 
neral, than when a farmer holds | 
too much land. : 

But fuppofe the farmer can ftrug~ 
gle thro’ and pay the rent, yet the 
public is ftill a lofer? as the earth 
does not produce half the increafe 
it would do, were it managed tothe 
height of perfeétion, 

Therefore, fuch laws as thefe 

would lay the foundation for plenty ; 
and only fuch, can make the peo- 
ple happy and honett. . 
_ May we not compare a kingdom 
_ toa family? Is it not the firft care 
of a mafter to provide bread for his 
family? If he negleéts this, can he 
expect that his fervants will be ho- 
neft and induftrious ?. 


ila Are 
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Are not the king and the legifla- 
ture the fathers of the people? Are 
they not impowered to enaét fuch 
laws as may appear to them to be 
toft for the public good? Are 
there any that ought to draw their | 
attention, before fuch as would fa- 
tisfy the firtt law of nature '— 
Hunger will break through ftone 
walls. 

What good has accrued from all 
the laws which has ever been enaét- 
ed, to prevent foreftalling ? Do they 
fatisfy the people’s craving appetite 
with’ bread? or make it one jot 
cheaper? Do they add one peck of 
corn to the mill, or tend towards 
making one blade of corn more to 
grow? . 

It is inconfiftent with reafon they 
fhould. In fhort, were fome of 
thefe laws put in force, they would 
have the contrary effe&; becaufe 
they would cramp trade, which, 
like water, is the beft leveller. 

What 
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great fea-ports do, were it not for 
the corn-factors, wholefale butchers, 
drovers, or dealers in cattle, Sc. It 
is fuch as thefe that keep an equa- 
lity in prices throughout the king- 
dom, They buy where fuch com- 
modities are plenty, and fell where 
they are fcarce. Is it to be fup- 
pofed that a farmer or grazier, who 
has perhaps no more than twenty 
quarters of corn, or three or four 
fat cattle to fell, and who. lives a 
hundred miles from London, could 
go there to fell them? And fup- 
pofe hedid; muft he not laya greater 
price upon them, to anfwer fuch ex- 
traordinary expences? And would 
not this moft fenGbly affeé the lower 
clafs of people? 

The merchant’s ware-houfe may 
juftly be called a magazine for the 
poor, where they can apply for fuch 
neceflaries as they ftand in need of. 
Neither have the poor cafh, or means 

C 4 to 
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to provide long before fuch things 
are wanted. 

It is the merchant’s intereft to lay 
in his commodities in the time of 
plenty, and to fell out in time of 
fearcity. Is not this a natural po- 
licy, that will keep things moft 
upon an equality? Was not this 
the cafe with Jofeph? He filled his 
ftores in the times of plenty, and 
fold when they grew {carce, for he , 
did not give his provifions away any 
-more than our merchants do. 

Moft of the commodities or ne- 
ceffaries for life are perifhable, there- 
fore, under a neceflity of being dif- 
pofed of before they fpoil. Should 
any one be filly or indifcreet enough 
to keep them too long, he is punifh- 
ed by his own folly; but this very 
feldom happens. 

‘The merchant, with a capital and 
ware-houfe proper for the occafion, 
is a ready market for the farmer to 
fly to, for the fale of his crops. 


Had 
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Had he not fuch a refource, he would 
be deterred from fowing, which 
would be the firft ftep towards a fa- 
mine. 

Thefe are all silebhagtaseds which 
muft naturally happen, were the 
acts to prevent foreftalling put in 
force. For every perfon that buys 
before the goods are brought to mar- 
ket, is in reality a foreftaller, as the | 
law now ftands. 

We may remember feeing many 
hints in the newfpapers, relating to 
fat cattle being returned from the 
‘markets in London to the country 
unfold; and at the fame time with- 
ing for fuch laws as would enforce 
them to be fold, and not returned. 

Certainly fuch authors judge. as 
fuperficially of thofe matters, as the 
old-fafhioned farmer, who for fome 
time paft, has ftuffed the papers 
with his filly arguments, wherein 
he takes upon himfelf to prove to 
the public, that it was the inclofing 

ries of 
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of commons, together with turnip 
hufbandry, which was the caufe of 
dearnefs of provifions. 

In one of his letters, about Mar- 
tinmas, he thanked providence for 
a mif-crop of turnips. For, fays he, 
as this crop has failed, farmers are 
obliged to bring their fheep and cat- 
tle to market; which has lowered 
butcher’s meat greatly. But, per- 
haps, heis one of the tribe of fleep- 
ers, which only want food one half 
of the year; the other, they live in 
a ftate of infenfibility without it. 
His fhort-fighted underftanding could _ 

-not find out what would be the con- 
fequence; that the more they killed 
in autumn, the fewer remained for 
flaughter in the fpring; that we 
cannot both eat our cake and have it. 

When winter food falls fhort, (of 
which turnips are the beft) the cat- 
tle muft walk to market with their 
bones half loaded with flefh; con- 

fequently, 
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fequently, the poor mutt. go. with 
half a belly full. | 
The old-fafhioned farmer’s rea- 
foning upon the inclofing of com- 
mons, is much the fame; for he 
does not fee the many thoufand 
acres in the kingdom, which in their 
wild ftate will not keep | a rabbit on 
an acre; whereas, if inclofed ,and 
improved, they might be made to 
keep four or five fheep per. acre. 
And certainly the more live. {tock 
there is bred in the kingdom, the 
greater chance we have for plenty ; 
becaufe in the end, they muft come 
to the butcher, except turnips and 
other winter food fail Then, in- 
deed, the cattle may die for want, 
and the poor may few up their 

mouths. | 
Itis paft a contradiétion, that the 
more watte barren land there is in- 
clofed and improved, the more ftock 
and corn it will raife. All which 
tends to plenty ; becaufe every arti- 
C 6 cle 
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cle that keeps nature alive, {prings 
from the earth; confequently it 
ought to be our firft care to make 
her produce abundance. 
- But to return to the farmers, falef- 
men, and butchers ; (thefe are re- 
prefented as unmerciful men by au- 
thors in the news-papers, who want 
fome laws to make them kill the 
cattle when brought to market, 
whether it be confumed or not,) 
we humbly conceive fuch laws 
would be very pernicious, and put 
a {top to the balance of trade, which, 
inftead of going on fmooth and 
even, would be continually upon a 
flux and reflux. It would be like a 
weigh-pole, which children ride 
upon, always up and down, rifing 
and falling; becaufe fome~ weeks 
there would be twice as much cat- 
tle in the market as is neceflary for 
the inhabitants ‘to confume; there- 
fore, the meat would be fold very 
| low, . 
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low, or thrown away, and perhaps 
both. 

The next market-day, there might 
not be half the quantity of cattle as 
was wanted, confequently the meat 
would be double the price. In this 
cafe the rich could buy, but the poor 
might ftarve. 

Experience fhews to the butchers, 
not only in London, but all over 
England, how much meat each 
market will take off. 

Each knows what he. killed laft 
week. which was perhaps as much, 
or more than he could -fell; there- 
fore he will kill no more this week, 
left it fhould lie on his hands. 

Before fuch laws fhould take place, 
it would be necefflary -that the far- 
mers fhould be endued with the fpi- 
ritof prophecy or fore-knowledge ; 
that he in the north might know on 
what day he in the fouth, at feveral 
hundred miles diftance, would fend 
his cattle to the market, left they 

fhould 
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over{tock it. 

In fhort, we are of opimion, that 
it isas neceflary to fend cattle out of 
the market, when over ftocked, as 
to bring them to it when fcarces 
confequently, the drawing farms 
near London, or great markets, are 
very ufeful, and may be confidered 
as a fort of make weight, ready to. 
throw into. the rifing feale, as at 
were, to keep.a balance. — 

There is another fet of people, 
who exclaim againft farmers for 
withholding their cattle from the 
market; as if that contributed to 
the dearnefs. of provifions. 

But thefe notions, like the reft, 
are ill fgrounded. Every one that 
judges rightly, muft know, that it 
is not the hufbandman’s intereft to. 

keep back from market his cattle, 
after they are once fat; for when 
they come to the height of perfec- 
tion; all the food they eat is thrown. 
, away; 
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away; and the intereft of the money 
is finking. It is the intereft of every 
one in trade, to make as quick a 
return, as poflible; therefore it is 
plain that it is the grazier’s intereft 
to fend his cattle to market as foon 
as they are fat. 

And-on the other hand, ise pub-_ 
lic can lofe nothing by their being 
kept away from market, till they 
are fat; becaufe every pound they 
gain in weight, is adding to the 
public fund of plenty; the more 
pounds a bullock gains in weight, 
whilft he ftays from the market, the 
more bellies he will fill when he ar- 
rives there. 

Upon the whole, it is bad policy - 
to cramp trade in any branch, much 
more in that which concerns the 
_eravings of nature. 

The moft prudent ftep would be, 
to lay 'a foundation for plenty, and 
there is no doubt but that nature 
will produce enough to fatisfy her 

depend- 
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dependants. As to things being 
dear, it is a natural caufe, which 
arifes from money being more plen- 
tiful, as before hinted; and not from 
any real want, or decreafe of pro- 
vifions. 

It is not improbable but that in 
procefs of time, wheat may rife to 
five fhillings a peck, by gradual 
{teps, for the fame reafon as it has 
rofe from one penny to 2s. 6d.a peck ; 
and every other commodity in pro- 
portion. 


CHAP. 


- 
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CHAP. VII. 


On the Art of making light Land hea- 
vy, ‘and heavy Land light, by the 
newly difcovered valuable Method’ 
of Trench Plowing, and by which 
any fort of Ground may be kept in 
perpetual guod Order, fo as to pro- 
duce good and clean Crops for ever, 
without any other Affifiance of Fal- 
low or Manure than what itfelf 
produces, &c. 


OWEVER marvelous this va- 

luable method of trench-plow- 
ing may appear at the head of a 
chapter, yet ftrength of argument 
and experience gained from many 
trials, prove, beyond a contradition, 
the truth thereof, and that its uti- 


lity extends alfo to every fort of 
land, 
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land, though indeed fome may per- 
haps receive more benefit from it 
than others, yet every candid read- 
er, who will diveft himfelf of par- 
tiality, and Jiften to plain reafon, 
will acknowledge the great utility 
that may arife by this valuable-me- 
thod, particularly as the firft care 
of all judicious farmers are to make * 
heavy land light, and light land 
heavy, in order to temperate both 
extremes to a friendly loam, (which _ 
‘is the beft corn mould) there is no- 
thing equal to trench-plowing, and 
mixing clay with fand, and fand— 
with clay, where each foil is predo- | 
minant. . 
It may not beamifs to make a dif- 
tinGion between trench-plowing and 
deep plowing, as they may both 
feem to convey the fame meaning, 
though in fact both the method of 
performing the work, and the pro- 
duce in the crop, are quite different. 
Deep-plowing is. meant, when 
the 
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the plowman turns up a thick fod, 
and leaves a deep furrow or trench 
behind, which is generally practifed 
when a farmer fees his land over-ruty 
with weeds, (expreffed by him dirty, 
which, by the by, is too often the 
cafe) his method then is to plow 
deep, to bury the weeds. 

By the word bury, we a imallis 
fuppofe he concludes them (as they 
certainly are) deftructive to his crops, 
by feeding upon his labour; there- 
fore, as well as he knows how, 
wants to ftop vegetation by burying, 
{mothering, or killing them under 
a large body of earth. 

Repeated experience tells him, 
that this method of deep plowing in 
fome degree lowers the number of 
thefe troublefome enemies, which 
if not checked by this or fome other 
method, would entirely poflefs them- 
felves of his ground, by rooting out, 
fmothering, or choaking any crop 


he threw therein. | 
Now 


a | 
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Now if we find by experience, 
that deep plowing is in fome degree 
ufeful, by deftroying part of fuch 
rubbifh, it naturally follows, that 
their entire deftruction would redou- 
ble the fuccefs in our crops ; how- 
ever, by deep plowing alone we can- 
not expect thisadvantage ; for though 
the fod be turned ever fo thick, yet 
as it rears againft another fod, and 
lies hollow, it admits a circulation 
of air, which keeps vegetation alive, 
and forces up a mane or row of grafs 
or weeds in the feams between each 
furrow; therefore, it is merely im- 
poflible to kill every fort and part 
of weeds, fo long as they lie with- 
in the reach of air, which is their 
life and fpirit. 

Indeed, if we make a fallow in a 
very dry fummer, and plow deep 
and often, we may be faid to have 
a tolerable clean crop the year fol- 
lowing; but in the fecond and third 
crops, and fo on, we fhall find the 

weeds 
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weeds and grafs daily gathering 
ftrength again; fo that it is evident, 
the fallow year did not infallibly 
deftroy them, it only fickened or 
retarded their growth for a {mall 
time. 

Docks, thiftles, nettles, {cutch- 
grafs, or by fome called quicks, 
and many other roots, will grow 
though you turn them a thoufand 
times over with the plow, or any 
other implement; yet they may be 
not only effectually deftroyed, but 
converted to a friendly and ufeful 
manure, or food for other plants by 
trench-plowing: therefore let us turn 
our eyes on this valuable method, 
and trace out, by found reafon, 
where their deftruétion is practica- 
ble, and the many good effects arifing 
therefrom. 

The word trenching is commonly 
made. ufe of by gardeners, when 
they dig a piece of ground two or 
three {pade grafts deep, in perform- 


ing 
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ing of which, they firft-make a hole 
as deep as they propofe to dig, then 
they pare off the upper fod fo deep 
as it contains any grafs or weed- 
roots, or any fort of rubbifh, and 
throw it to the bottom of the faid 
hole or trench, together with any 
ftraw or long dung, «which ‘they 
want to convert into rotten manure, 
as fuch are not proper for a gheg 
drefling. 
~ This done, they cover it with the 
fecond and third fpade graft, fo that 
the bottom of the ground, to the 
depth of two or three feet, now be- 
comes the top; this is called by the 
gardeners trenching, though it is 
not practifed fo often as it ought; 
but every fenfible experienced gar- 
dener will follow this method, as by 
it, he kills two birds with one ftone, 
as it were, for he not only throws 
the’ fod or rubbifh out of his way, 
from being obftruGtive or trouble- 
fome to him in fowing his: crops, 
I but. 
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but it is a kind of dunghill or hot- 
bed under them. . 

Scutch-grafs, weeds, or other rub- 
bifh being out of their growing la- 
titude, and for want of air, putrefy 
and ferment, and every fermenta- 
tion caufes a friction, which natu- 
rally bring on a heat, in propor- 
tion to the fize of the body that ac- 
tuates it. 

As for inftance, the heat of a hots 
bed is in proportion to the quantity 
of dung put together in a heap, 
which, if large, the heat is great 
alfo, and which is fenfibly felt by 
putting a hand therein, and the 
ftrength of the heat abates as the 
fize of fuch bodies grow lefs, till it 
cannot be cou by the touch of 
the hand. 

Though reafon tells us there is a 
degree ag heat in every body that - 
putrefies or ferments, be it ever fo 
{mall, -even till it comes to a fingle 
ftraw or fibre of a grafs root. 

“Jato In 
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In fhort, many good effects may 
derive from this method of cover- 
ing, or burying the upper fod, with 
a proper quantity of the under ftra- 
tum, or maiden mold. 

Firft, this fod, be the ground 
ever fo poor, is interwoven with va- 
rious forts of roots, either of grafs 
or weeds, both of which are very 
obnoxious and deftructive to any 
crop we can fow therein, for they 
‘not only feed upon what fhould nou- 
rifh the profitable plants, but they 
take up the ground that fuch plants 
fhould ftand upon, and alfo hinders 
the free circulation of air, fo that if 
not eradicated, will entirely poflefs 
themfelves of the ground: and we 
fee that the beft fallows, or deep 
plowing, is not capable of making 
a total deftruction of fuch enemies : 
at the beft it is only half doing the 
work, for they foon recover and re- 
eftablith themfelves, to the no {mall 
mortification of the tiller, 


But 
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But by'covering the {aid fod, thus 
interwoven with grafs, weeds, &c. 
with a body of mold, we not only 
get quit of them as enemies, but are 
at the fame time converting them 
into a kind of hot-bed,” dunghill, 
and fallow. 

In fhort, by being thus buried, 
they act in all thefe capacities, for 
being covered only by feven or eight 
inches of earth, they cannot vege- 
tate through fach a body; it inclofes 
them from the air, and nothing can 
grow without it; therefore, what 
juices they contain, immediately be- 
gins to fweat, ferment, and putre- 
fy, all which caufes a friction, or 
working of the different {pirits to- 
gether, fome part of which fume- 
gates or evaporates through the body 
of mold by a fteam or fmoak, (if 
we may compare great things to 
{mall) in the nature of a dunghill, 
or hay-ftack, when newly put toge- 
ther, and in the ftate of fermenta- 

D tion, 
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tion, our eyes and feeling can wit- 
nefs for the latter, and fo may our 
reafon for the former. Therefore, 
while it 1s in a ftate of fermenta- 
tion, it ats in fome degree as a hot- 
‘bed, which nourifhes and enriches 
the earth and plants about it. when 
the ftate of fermentation is over, it 
then aéts as a manure, and food for 
plants, whofe fibres will naturally 
ftrike down to feed thereon; and 
what is yet farther in its favour, it 
may juftly be called a fallow in re- 
ferve, anda dunghill without labour 
or expence, and this not only for a 
year or two, but will hold good for 
ever, becaufe the fod that is trench- 
plowed under, this’ year, will be 
effectually rotten and mellow, ready 
for turning up the next, and when 
it is turned up, you turn down ano- 
ther weedy fod, or furrow in its | 
place, and thus go on alternately, - 
turning up a dead rich mellow mold, 


and 
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and down in its place a tired, weedy, 
or a grafly fod. 

Be aflured, that when this prac- 
tice is thoroughly adopted, no ma- 
nure or fallow need ever be applied, 
as none can be fo good as fuch a 
dreffing. 

Neverthelefs we do not exclude 
marling, claying, or fanding, thefe 
are generally put on to change the 
itaple or ‘nature of the ground, and 
may be as ufeful in this, as any 
other fort of tillage, but fhall refer 
our readers to the chapters that treat 
on thefe articles; and it may not be 
amifs, before we quit this fubject, 
to clear up a doubt which “may 
arife, in regard to killing all forts of 
weeds by burying them; for, fays he, 
guicks or fcutch-grafs, docks, net- 
tles, thifiles, and fuch fort of roots, 
will grow or ftrike downwards, per- 
haps two feet or more, therefore 
how can they be buried or killed 
D2 with 
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f, 


with plowing a dozen or fixteen 
inches only? 

However, we are to confider that 
thefe, no more than every other ve- 
getable, can live or vegetate, with- 
out a-fufficient quantity of air, and 
though a tap-rooted plant may {trike 
downwards ever fo far under ground, 
yet air is conveyed to every part - 
thereof, by the tubes, veins, or 
leaders, taking it in by the external 
part of the plant, and which ferves 
not only as mouths to take in nou- 
rifhment, but as air-pipes to convey 
it to every part of the root, in or 
der to keep vegetation alive. 

But on the other hand, if fix or 
eight inches of the top of any fort 
of plant be taken off within the | 
ground, and the remainder of the 
root covered with fo many inches 
of mold, it will effe€tually fmother 
and ftop it from growing, as a few . 
inches of earth over the crown of a 
plant, of any kind, will ftop’ the 


circula- 
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circulatioA of air, therefore caufe a 
deftru€tion of the root. 

It is with the vegetable as with 
the animal creation, for neither can’ 
fubfift without air; a land animal 
will live when put into water, pro- 
vided the mouth or nottrils be above 
the furface, but if thefe be covered 
with water only an inch, then the 
creature drowns, becaufe-this body 
of water keeps out the air from cir- 
culating to other parts of the body 
of the animal. 

Thus it is with weeds or plants 
of any fort, for if any part of a 
plant come to :the furface of the 
earth, it takes in air to keep the 
whole body thereof alive, whereas 
if the whole be covered, fo as to 
exclude air from any part thereof, 
- thot p'ant muft immediately die and 
turn to corruption. 

All the difference between a land 
animal drowning with a {mall body 
of water over it, and a plant requi- 


BEES ring 
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ring a larger body of earth is, be- 
caufe water being a fmooth glafly 
furface, a thin fheet will exclude air 
from entermg therein; but earth 
when under tillage breaks into lumps 
or clods, and is fometimes inter- 
mixed with ftones, confequently 
“keeps the mold loofe and open, 
which admits air through it. 

Thérefore, if the plants be not 
covered with fix or eight inches of 
moid, they may be fupplied with 
air through fome of thefe cavities, 
and the rougher the ground is, the 
greater chance they have to meet 
with this fupply; for the finer the 
ground, the clofer it falls; and to 
help to confolidate it the more, it 
may not be amifs to run land that is 
trench-plowed over with a heavy 
roller; by fuch precautions there is 
not the leaft doubt but that you may 
{mother every fort of weeds with 
fix or eight inches of mold over 
them. 


On 
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On a journey to Scotland, and in 
an open town field, near the city of 
Glafgow, we found a great many 
labourers at work, trenching ground, 
fome two fpades deep and a fhovel- 
ling, for which they are paid from 
forty fhillings to three pounds an 
acre, according to the depth they 
go; we faw plainly that the fuccefs 
in their crops, by this method were 
not doubtful, for as their land had 
been trenched two or three years 
before, the earth they threw up 
from the bottom of the trench, was 
as black and rich as garden mold. 

As this work was. performing in 
an open town field, there were 
ridges that belonged to farmers who 
never trenched their land, upon try- 
ing thefe ridges, at two or three 
fpade grafts deep, we found the un- 
der ftratum a red hungry fand; 
therefore it was evident, that by 
trenching, the nature of the foil had 
been changed, and when the crops 

by ee began 
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began to appear, it was eafy to point 
out every trenched ridge in the field, 
by their afpect, being better ‘corn, 
and clearer of weeds. 

An experiment partly of the fame 
nature was tried by a gentleman in- 
one of our fugar iflands, but now 
lives near the city of York; though: 
the diftance is great, and the cli- 
mates in thofe iflands, much hotter 
than England, yet the nature of the: 
land is nearly the fame. 

The land on which: this experi- 
ment was tried, and where the fu- 
gar-cane grows, 1s fand, the under- 
ftratum is a hard binding gravel. 

The gentleman who tried the ex- 
periment, faid that it is fometimes 
cuftomary, after they reap the firft 
crop of cane, to let the land lie un- 
molefted or uncultivated, and it will 
bring a fecond crop, which is infe- 
rior to the firft, yet as it is attended 
with lefs expence, -anfwers a wisi 
times rey well. 


. il 
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A plantation containing fix acres 
of cane was reaped, and the land 
was let lie for a fecond crop, but 
obferving that it promifed to be bad, 
the faid land was trenched to a good 
depth, the upper ftratum was bu- 
ried, and in its place turned up a 
hard {trong gravel, fo that the land 
' had more.the appearance of a gravel 
walk than that of a fraple for any 
thing to grow in. 

This being a thing quite out of 
_ the. common method, the eyes of 
the planters’ were upon it, and the 
opinion of every one was, that the 
land was fpoiled; fome would have 
it that it would never grow any 
thing more, others, that it would 
produce a plentiful crop of thiftles. 

Jn fhort, the fix acres were planted 
with fugar cane, and contrary to ally 
theit expectations, produced a won- 
derful crop, which were two hogf- 
heads and a-half of {ugar each acre, 

Ds befides 
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- befides the offals, which more than 
pays all the expence. 

This fhews that trenching ground 
in any climate or land is profitable. 

In Mr. Young’s fix-months tour, 
is noted an experiment tried in 
trench-plowing by a very worthy 
gentleman, near Crakehill, York- 
fhire, which feems to. corroborate 
with all the experiments that has 
been tried or met with, and we can- 
not do greater honour to Mr. Young, 
than to give it to our readers in his 
own words, which are thefe fol- 
lowing: 

The capital improvement effected 
in tillage, confifts in trench-plow- 
ing. Inthe year 1765, was plowed 
eleven acres of land, the rent of 
which was feven pounds; it was 
firtt cut by a paring wheel plow, 
worked by three horfes, and then 
came a ftrong wheel plow, drawn 
by two oxen and fix horfes, ‘by 
which means a depth of ten inches 

was 
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was gained, and the eleven acres 
was finifhed in eighteen days; a man 
followed the plow, to tread down 
the fods, fix out of the eleven acres 
were fown with barley, and pro- 
duced as in the following table: 


Peis. aa: 
Six acres producedt wenty- 
one quarters three buth- 
els of barley, fold for 28 aS 
‘Three acres and a half were 
fown with turnips, and 
fold for - - 14 61 
They were fed off with 
fheep, and kept thirty- 
nine for 18 weeks 
Another acre of turnips 


was fold for - £is;0 0 
Befides thefe articles, the | 

field produced five bufh- 

els of tares - ook OO 
Two bufhels and a half of y 
- white peafe - -.0 100 


D 5 Thirty 
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Thirty bufhels common 


potatoes. - - 70 6 
Nine ditto early, at 3s. per 170 
Whichis per acre - 4 15 § 

52, Toes 


. 


This crop is upon the whole very 
confiderable; the land was before 
fuppofed to be very bad, and the 
rent was trifling; befides, this fpe- 
cies of improvement has been gene- 
rally fuppofed to operate very little 
at firft, the fournefs of the under 
ftratum of the foil requiring fome 
time to be fweetened and meliorated 
by the influence of the atmofphere, 
fo that fuch produc of the firft 
crop muft be thought a very great 
one, 


Ta 
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In 1766, four acres of this 
field were fown with 


barley, and produced 


Ig quarters, the price 
not minuted, let us cal- 
culateas before, 27s. per 
Six acres and a half yielded 
turnips, fold at - 
_ Fifty buthels .of Buel: 
at 2s. 6d - 
Which is per acre - 


In 1767, the field was crop- 
ped with maflin and bar- 
ley, four acres of the 
firft, produced ninety- 
two buthels, fold at 4s. 
6d per - - 
Sixacres of barley produced 
twenty - nine quarters 
and five bufhels, at 23s. 
One acre not fowed. 


Which is per acre - 


85 
aa F 
PRS P| 
16°10; 0 
Gk oO 
he O 
48 80 
20 60 
Ey ean 
eas 
547 2 
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This experiment, which is par- 
ticularly valuable, proves in the 
ftrongeft manner, the excellency of 
the practice. If the refult of three 
years’ experience, does not_fatisfy 
the moft cauticus cultivators, I know 
not what will, Our author ftill 
goes on, and fays, In 1766, the - 
faid gentleman trench-plowed in the 
fame manner as before, another 
field of five acres, and harrowed in 
oats on one part of it, and beans on 
the reft; the crop was, viz. 

loon swale 
One hundred fixty-feven 

bufhels of oats, at 

2s. 6d, - - 20) Pb 
Twenty-eight buthels of 

beans, at 38. 6d. per Be ae kc 
Which is perdcre =. 1.8 Ato 

| 26...Q..6 

We cannot help taking notice, 
that both the tryer and compiler of 
thefe experiments, feem to have no 

idea 
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idea of the grand “point, namely, 
that of again turning up the fod 
when the roots, &c. were all rotten 
and turned to manure, which would 
certainly be the cafe, by the time 
the firft crop was reaped. It appears 
_that the fuccefs in crops was all 
produced from a maiden earth, 
without any affiftance from manure; 
but if the whole furface had been 
turned up, when refted or rotten, 
by an interior fallew year, the pro- 
prietor would have found it enriched 
beyond expeétation, and might have 
promifed himfelf, if poflible, a dou- 
- ble return, and it might have been 
worked with two horfes in a plow, 
as the land would be light and mel- 
low, after the firft breaking up. 

We have had feveral experiments 
tried on different forts of land, and 
every one proves beyond a doubt, 
that of all the improvements, none 
is equal to trench-plowing. 


3 A TABLE 
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AnD AgBdekE 


Of the Expence and Profit of an Acre 
of Trench-plowed Wheat. 


i. Se d. 7 ; 

To the rent of land, be- 

ing grafs, and plowed at 
Michaelmas - 


0 160 
Tythe for the faid acre “0 §0 
Plowing : - Oo TZ. 
Seed &. - O 9 
Sowing, harrowing, and 
rolling - - O26 
No weeding, as there was 
not a fingle weed to be \ 
feen. 
Reaping and drawing into 
the barn - . Gg ao 


EE ee 


Total expence 2 12 0 


‘ ——— 


To 
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To 41 bufhels. 3 pecks of 

wheat, at 5s. 3d. per 

bufhel ewes ee 10 19 22 
Clear profit from thigacre <8 * 77" .2F 
The ftraw pays for threfh- 


ing. 
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CHAPS: VIH. 


How. to fix the Plow for Trench- 
Plowing. 


N the foregoing chapters we have 
endeavoured to quote circum- 
{tances, and to enforce reafons, in 
order to prove the utility of this 
valuable method of trench-plowing; 
in this chapter we come to the ap- 
plication of the work, 

Though feveral learned authors 
have admitted both of the value and_ 
probability of trench-plowing, yet 
we do not remember one, who has 
entered heartily upon the caufe, or 
has pointed out a method how the 
farmer could perform the work with 
any reafonable degree of expence. 

: Mr. 
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Mr. Randal indeed went fo far as 
to. invent trench-plows, and. ad- 
vertifed them at ten pounds a fet, 
but this was both too high in price, 
and too perplexed or complicated in 
working, ever to gain a footing 
among the common farmers, there- 
fore the fcheme, though laudable 
and praifeworthy, feil to the ground 
almoft at its birth. 

But notwithftanding Mr. Randal’s 
fceheme failed, we do not in the 
leaft defpair of feeing this valuable 
method of trench-plowing become 
general among the farmers, particu- 
larly as they may perform the work 
in an eafy cheap manner by the com- 
mon plow, with little alterations; 
for not any thing deters them more 
from putting any fcheme in execu- 
tion, than a fhew of expence. 

When we have fixed upon the 

ground to be trench-plowed, our 
next ftep is to try the depth or fta- 
ple of the foil with a fpade, and 

from 
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’ from this we can judge what depth 


we would have it plowed, and fix 
the plow and irons accordingly. 
If the land be good and deep, the 


weeds, and grafs runs deep alfo, 


confequently the upper ftratum, or 
what compiles the fod, is thick; in 


this cafe the firft plow muft be fixed > 


fo as to run quite under all the roots, 
by which the next furrow, when 
turned, will be all frefh mold, or 
what is called maiden earth. 


This being turned over the firft’: 


furrow, which now lies at the bort-:. 


tom of thetrench, 1s what the corn: - 


is to grow in the enfuing year, 


therefore muft.be a proper depth or 


thicknefs for that purpofe. 

if the land have a tolerable good 
bottom, you cannot go too deep, 
but if it-be a very tough, hungry 


clay, ‘or a poor red or white fand, in 
either of thefe cafes, it may be - 
prudent not to go fo deep the. firt: 


year, as clay will be worfe to break 
into 
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into {mall particles; but whether 
clay or fand, it may be too deep for 
the roots of the plant to penetrate 
through, in order to feed in the un- 
der ftratum, and which they will 
ftand in need of, in fuch poor foil. 

Therefore, in fuch land go a 
moderate depth the firft, and adda 
little more the next trenching, for 
an enfuing crop. 

Any common plow without aiter- 
ing, will turn the firft furrow, and 
all that is wanted in the next, is to 
add to the. mold-board a caft-off 
board, in order to raife the fecond 
furrow. over the firft, and which 
is fixed after this manner, viz. 

The firft thing you are to obferve, 
is to have the wing of your fhare fo 
broad as will cut your furrow clear. 
the breadth you intend it; fuppofe 
it be ten inches broad, the fhare 
mutt be alfo ten inches, meafuring 
from the point of the wing to the land 
fide, in this cafe the wing will be 

about 
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about fiveinches. You mutt have . 
thin plate of iron, about two inches 
and a half broad, welled acrofs the 
upper fide of the wing of the fock- 
et, {tretching from the breaft of the 
plow to the point of the wing. 

About half an inch of one edge 
only is to be welled, the remaining 
two inches is to remain. open, in 
the nature of a flat focket, to admit 
a thin end of the turn off board 
therein. 

The faid turn-off board muift be 
about four inches broad, and fo long 
as will reach from the wing of the - 
focket to the brich of the olowit stat 
muft be about two inches. thick, 
and muft have a bracket at the un- 
der fide, in the nature of a foot of 
a fender, which bracket muft bear 
upon the mold-board of the plow, 
in order to ftrengthen the catt-off 
board, that it may bear the weight 
of the fod when it rifes. © 

There mutt run horizontally 
through 
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through this board, a fmall iron 
bolt ; one end mutt be crooked like a 
T, this is to go into a long nick, made 
in the breaft of the plow; when in, 
it muft turn half round, that it may 
hold faft therein, by which means 
it will bind faft the turn-off board 
to the mold board. 

Without any other help than this 
bolt, the bracket under, and one end 
being made thin to go into the fock- 
et, that is, in the wing of the fhare, 
it will be fufficiently ftrong. 

As many inches thick as you have 
turned the firft fod, fo many inches 
the hind part of this board muft be 
-raifed from the fole of the plow, 
meafuring at the brich, fo that the 
{od (as foon as it parts from the 
wing of the fhare) rifes gradually 
till it comes to the brich of the 
plow, then it turns fairly off, and 
it falls upon the firft furrow. 

This is all the addition or altera- 
tion that is wanted, for performing 

this 
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this great and valuable piece of work 
of trench-plowing; it is fo fimple 
and eafy, that no doubt. but any . 
common plowman may fix it, and 
the whole expence cannot be above 
one fhilling. 

The plough known by the name 
of the Yorkfhireor Rotheram plough, 
invented by Mr. Varlo, is the moft 
proper to perform this work. | 


a 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Shewing the proper Seafons for Trench- 
plowing, together with a few phi- 
lefophical Reafons relating to the 
Salts in the Air. 


‘WAVING been very explicit in 
the foregoing chapters, in 
fhewing the utility of trench-plow- 
ing, and where it operates or takes 
effe&t for the good of the crop, 
there only now remains to point out 
proper feafons for performing the 
bufinefs in, with two or three phi- 
_ lofophical remarks thereon. 

The farmers common notion of 
fammer fallows are, that what good 
they receive is, by being ina flate 

E of 


7 
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of reft for one year, and by turning 
up the roots of grafs, weeds, or 
fuch like obnoxious plants to the 
fun, in order to be killed by the See 
when expofed thereto. 

They have no notion of the at- 
mofpheres difcharging the oils, 
falts, or manures it contains upon 
their furrows, fuch thoughts may 
be too fublime for their underftand- 
ing. 

We do not deny but their intellects 
may be as {trong as thofe of other men, 
but we refer to any fenfible reader, 
if their ideas in general are not much 
confined; which is very furprifing, 
when we confider that their daily. 
bufinefs lies more among the works 
of nature, than that of any other 
fet of men whatever ; confequently 
muft afford more matter for philo- 
fophy, which brightens the mind, 
and opens the ideas to a refined un- 
derftanding. 

A better reafon cannot be! given 

for 
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for a farmer’s want of penetration 
-into the works of nature, than a 
familiarity of his being always among 
them, by which his wonder ceafes, 
his curiofity is fatisfied, and his en- 
quiry at an end, » 

The returning feafons put him in 
mind to fow, and fo does the crop 
when ripe to reap; his eyes convince 
him of the beginning and ending 
thereof, and therewith he is fatisfied, 
without penetrating farther into the 
wonderful caufe thereof. 

Experience tells him, thata great 
‘quantity of dung forces him a good 
crop of corn, and is not wanting 
alfo to raife him a plentiful one of 
weeds. : 

This he fees, but fince labour and 
expence will eradicate them, he 
troubles his head no further about it; 
when his land is tired of eorn, and 
overftocked with weeds, his next 
ingenuity is to reft it, and kill his 
weeds by a fummer fallow. 

2 This 
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This courfe of hufbandry chiefly. 
takes in all his curiofity or enquiry 
into the works of nature.’ 

The proper feafon to begin trench- 
plowing is about Michaelmas, for the 
following reafons; Firft, becaufe by 
that time we reap the profit of the 
prefent year crop. If ftubble land 
be the object for trench-plowing, let 
it be done as foon as the corn is got 
off, in order to bury the ftubble, grafs, 
or weeds, whilft they retain their 
juicy particles, which willadd much 
towards rotting, fermenting, and 
enriching the earth; and fince this 
method of burying them, anfwers a 
better purpofe than the: fummer 
fallow for killing them, we have no 
occafion to lofe a year’s profit, and 
much labour in plowing on’ that 
account. . 

Secondly, we may fow any crop 
we pleafe, fuppofe wheat after wheat, | 
it matters, not fince what mold'pro- — 
duces the laft crop:is buried,’ and 

turned 
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turned up in its place a frefh mai- 
den earth, that muft be the chief 
fupport of the prefent trenched 
crop. | 
Thirdly, if the under-ftratum be 
turned up in the latter end, of the 
year, it will be fubdued, brought to 
temperance, and enriched by the 
_ winter’s fnow, froft, and atmofphere, 
_ which, let the farmers think what 
they will to the contrary, contributes 
more towards enriching their land - 
than the fummer’s fallow; and 
would they come rightly into this 
way of thinking, they would not let 
their land lie in a clofe dormant ftate 
all winter, but plow it and leave it 
open, in order to receive thefe bene- 
fits; but ic may not be amifs.in this 
place to give a few philofophical rea- 
fons, how the air becomes impreg- 
nated with falts, and how they 
afcend and defcend to enrich the 
earth, &c. 4 
As no proof is fo convincing as 
1°3 occular 
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occular demonftration, we fhall refer 
our reader to a fimple experiment, 
which he may try by an onion, viz. 

In the middle of the winter, when 
onions are in their moft dry and light 
ftate, weigh one very exadtly, then 
tye a thread round it, and hang it up 
at the top of a room, where no part 
thereof can touch the wood or any 
other matter. ; 

As foon as {pring puts in, it will 
egin to grow or vegetate into a long 
top ; when it is in-its moft vigorous 
and juicy f{tate, before it begins to 

“weather, weigh it again, and you 
fhall find its weight augmented fur- 
prifingly, perhaps one third. 

It is quite clear to the weakeft 
underftanding, that what it increafed 
in weight was collected from the 
atmofphere, as it had no connedétion 
with any other matter that could 
afford this addition. 

Now fince it is obvious that’ the 
atmofphere or air is impregnated with 

coils, 
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oils, falts, or fulphurs, which a& as 
manure or food to the vegetable 
creation, our néxt problem is, how 
it came there, and this we can trace 
from various caufes. 
But nothing 1s better known and 
more clear to every farmer, than that 
foot isa good-manure, and alfo that 
it is a collected fubftance from various 
bodies, .fuch as coals, fticks, ftraw, 
turf, earth, water, candles, oil for 
lamps, the fteam of boiling pots, 
&c. All thefe, or-as many as are 
burned in a room, evaporate and arife 
up the chimney, which is purpofely 
contrived asa paflage for the air, and 
which attracts and takes with it all 
evaporated matter; and though we 
find great quantities of thofe cling 
or adhere to the fides of the chimney 
as foot, yet both our eyes and reafon 
tell us, that much greater quanti- 
ties ef{cape, and rife into the firma- 
ment. 
Befides all thefe bodies ufually 
Ee 4 con- 
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confumed in houfes, which are very 
great, there arealfo other forts which 
arife from natural caufes, {uch as the 
fteam and {moke of dund-hills, hay- 
{tacks,-or any fuch matter, when in 
the ftate of fermentation; likewife 
the burning of lime, bricks, and 
burn-beating. In fhore, allthe animal 
creation affift in fending manures into 
the clouds, both by avacuation and 
' {team from their noftrils, &c. 

It is true, fome things produce 
more laits, and richer vapours than 
others; as for inftance, fuppofe we 
lay together two or three hundred 
weightof coals, and throw upon them 
five or fix gallons of water, fet the 
coals on fire, and they, together with 
the water, fhall all afcend in fmoke, 
except a few pounds only of afhes. 

At the fame time, if you burn in 
the fame room ever fo many candles. 
they fhall all evaporate impercep- 
tibly, mix with the fmoke, from the 
aforefaid coals and water, and all 

unite 
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unite and join in the natural caufe 
of compofing three of the elements, 
namely, air, water, and earth. 

All this is plain to the eyes and 
reafon of any man; but how thefe 
bodies fhould be divided or feparated, 
and again defcend as manure, &c. is 
another queftion, and perhaps not 
within the comprehenfion of every 
one. : 

From all the foregoing remarks 
_and obfervations, we fee the immenfe 
bodies of matter that evaporate and 
arife into the fky. All the clouds 
we fee floating about in the firma- 
ment, are compofed of earth, water, 
and air, fometimes the fourth ele- 
mont, fire, intrudes therein, which 
caufesa convulfion, from which pro- 
ceeds thunder and lightning, as fire 
and water cannot agree together. 

The water is exhaled, drawn up 
or attracted by the heat of the fun, 
at different periods ; theearth isdivided 
into very fine particles, and mixed 


Is there- 
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therewith, fo that thefe two bodies 
being incorporated, are borne up in 
fmoke by the air and exhaled by the 
fun, fo keep afcending till they come 
at a pure, fine, thin, ferene air. 

Being arrived in this latitude, the 
heat of the fun, together with the 
thinnefs of the air, rarifies and divides 
the falts, oils, and earth from the 
water, for the air in this region is‘ fo 
thin and fine that it is impoffible for 
any grofs matter ro remain therein, 
without undergoing ararifaction, that 
caufes a feparation of particles. 

The two bodies or elements of 
water and earth being thus divided, 
defcend again to our earth, one in 
clear rain water, and the other im- 
perceptibly in fnow, mifts, fogs, 
duft, &c. 

Every farmer will admit that fhow 
is a great enricher of land, which 
may be accounted for in this man- 
ner, viz. a 

When large bodies of water and 

| earth 
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earth afcend into the upper rigions, 
and when in the aé of rarifaction 
there comes a ‘cold eafterly wind, 
which caufes a great emotion, agitae 
tion, or tumultuous friction in the 
firmament, by which the waters are 
-tofied, tumbled, and chaffei to fuch 
a degree, that they are raifed into a 
white froth, and whiltft in this frothy 


{tate, the extreme coldnefs. of the air 


congeals and binds the earthy parti+ — 


cles up with the water, fo that both 
defcend, as fnow upon. the - earth; 
and when melted or diffolved,; the 
water returns to the drains, but the 
earth or falts remain on the ground; 
and aéts an manure, which we may 
fee immediately take place. 

For after every {now we may dif- 
cover the earth (particularly plowed 
land) very light, open and {pungy, 
which is very plain, that fome oils, 
falts, or fulphurs, had penetrated 
therein and caufed a fermentation, or 
we fhould difcover no more alteration 

E 6 : inn, 
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in the mold after fnow, than after a 
heavy fhower of rain, which makes 
it generally remain fad and clofe. 

A great deal of thefe enriching 
qualities alfo defcend in the time of 
frofts, which penetrates, works, 
lightens, and enriches the earth, 
which upon the froft going away is 
eafily difcovered. 

We have gone through thefe alle- 
gations, in order to prove the value of 
winter fallow, or opening the ground 
to receive all thefe benefits. 

Therefore point out the latter end 
of October as the beft time for be- 
ginning to trench-plow. : 

For as we turn up a dead ina¢tive 
earth, the {now and frofts, (as before 
obferved,) will not only fubdue and 
temper it, (if hard and itubborn,) 
but alfo raife it into a lively fermen- 
tative action, and caufe it to become 
friendly and mellow. 

All the aforefaid reafons prove be- 
youd a contradiétion, both the large 

quan- 
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quantity of manures the air contains, 
and alfo how it afcends and defcends 
to enrich the corn-mold; but how- 
ever, notwithftanding all this, the 
under-ftratum of fome grounds will 
be fo barren, that a top-drefling of 
fome fine manure, fuch as lime, 
afhes, pigeon-dung, malt-duft, or a 
compound of manures, may be ad- 
vifeable to throw on with the firft 
"crop. 

But if the farmer’s fituation be 
fuch, that he cannot provide himfelf 
with any fuch manure, his next fore- 
caft muft be, to fow fuch crops as 
will do beft without manure, and at 
the fame time fhould they mifs, he 
may have no great lofs therein, as for 
inftance. ; 

Should the land be ever fo poor, 
and whether. clay or fand, if it be 
trench-plowed in autumn, it will 
grow vetches for a winter crop, and 
be the earth ever fo dead or inactive 
- aforetime, if any one thing begins to 
grow 
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grow therein, it naturally brings ona 

lively fermentation, and when the 
| crop is off, the roots become a ma- 
nure; vetches is an excellent crop 
for fuch trenched land, for feveral 
reafons, parlicularly if eat on the 
ground with fheep or {mall cattle. 

Firft, becaufe the expence of the 
feed is but a trifle. 

Secondly, what fodder it produces 
is in a manner elear gains, as they 
do not take the year’s rent upon 
them, being fown after the crops are 
reaped, and may be eat off the 
ground time enough to fow ipring- 
corn thereon. 

Thirdly, by the trampling, urine, 
and dung of the cattle, the time they 
are eating the vetches on the ground, 
the land will be much improved 
thereby, fo that it will be in condi- 
tion for any. crop the enfuing 
year. 

A farmer feeing all thefe advant- 
ages, and comparing them with his 

own 
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own fituation, and ftate or-ftaple of 
his ground, may apply fuch dreflings, 
or fow fuch crops, as in all appear- 
ance, will afford him the moft profit, 
and alfo bring his land into the beft 
condition for the future, with the 
leaft expence. 

If the land be trench-plowed in 
the latter end of the year, and not 
fown with any crop till f{pring, it | 
may not be amifs to give it a thin 
plowing juft before fowing with 
great care, though not to touch or 
turn up any part of the under 


fod. 
Then fow the feed youintend, and 


harrow it in, which having no fod 
‘to tear in pieces, it will be eafily 
wrought, and fear not but you will 
reap more profit from this method 
of trench-plowing, than any other 
whatever. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT, “x 


The Author's Opinion on Smutty- 


Wheat; from what it proceeds, 
and its Cure. 


be uisies is a black fubftance, in- 

clofed by a tough fkin, when 
broke falls to powder; and though 
many authors have warmly and 
learnedly handled this fubje@, yet 
we humbly conceive they have 
dropped fhort of the real caufe 
from whence this misfortune pro- 
ceeds. pitt} 

We have turned over moft authors 
on this fubjeét, and find feveral have 
{tumbled on part of a cure, though 
none have hit upan the right caufe. 


fe The 
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The ftrength of every argument is 
known by the reafons quoted there- 
in; neither can any argument be 
good or well grounded, that will 
not bear fifting or trying to the 
bottom. 

In order to open the ideas of our 
readers as much as poflible, we fhall 
give a few quotations, as follows : 

In 1764, a paragraph appeared in 
the Dublin Journal, of a farmer in 
Chefhire that fowed a field with 
wheat, one half of which was mar- 
led, and the other dunged; the 
dunged part was fmutty, but that 
which was marled, was not. The 
{aid paragraph alfo de‘ired an anfwer 
from any one who could folve this 
myfterious point, but was not 
ani{wered. 

In the fummer of 1769, a piece of 
wheat belonging to one Mr. Clarke, 
a farmer, near Bungey, in Suffolk, 
which contained about feven acres, 
four of which were the {muttieft ever 

7 feen ; 
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feen; upon an average, it was com- 
~ puted that the third part was fmutty, 
but the remaining three acres were 
very clear of {mut. 

This wasacuriofity which br ought 
many people to fee it, and ftaggered 
many who pretended to be thie 
feurs in this myfterious point. 

Clarke faid he pickled the feed all 
alike in falt and water, ftrong enough 
to {wim an egg, and limed it till 
he brought it to a confiftence proper 
for fowing, and fowed it all within 
the {pace of three days, which proved 
dry weather; the field likewife was 
{ummer fallowed, and all got plow- 
ing alike. 

He was told that he threw the 
difeafe into the ground by is 
manure. 

Upon my word, anfwered Clarke, 
that may be the cafe, for I dunged 
the fmutty part, but the other I 
manured with a black mud or fludge 

I raifed 
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Traifed out of the bottom of a pond 
and other ditches. 

This immediately cor véfoinded 
with all concurring circumftances. 

Upon this, we went to look at the 
wheat, and by pulling up many roots 
of the {mutty corn, found innumera- 
worm-holes in them; but as the 
weather was very hot, and the ground 
dry and fandy, the worms had re- 
tired deeper into the ground for 
moifture, therefore could not come 
at them, having no fpade in the 
field, 

The above is a convincing proof, 
that the difeafe came into the ground 
by the way of the dung, as both the 
land, feeds, and management, were 
all alike. 

It was alfo evident that the pickle 
of falt and water (though ftrong 
enough to bear an egg, in which the 
feed was fteeped a winter’s night) 
had not afficacy enough to prevent 
the vermin brought in by the dung, 

from 
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from preying upon the roots of the 
corn. 

Clarke laid the dung on when in 
the ftate of fermentation, {moaking 
hot out of the foldyard, at which 
period the flies or infects were 
in their greateft vigor, and their 
eggs moit likely to come to per- 
fection. 

This alfo fhews the great miftake 
in farmers not laying their dung in 
heaps, and giving it time to ferment, 
rot, and cool, before they lay it on 
the land, that thefe vermin may be 
{mothered in their infancy, and not 
taken out in the dung, to prey upon 
the fruits of their labour. 

Some authors affert, that {mut pro- 
ceeds from the ground being wet, 
but the above accident quite deftroys 
fuch an argument, as this -was re~ 
markably dry fandy ground. 

A fimilar cafe happened to the 
editor, who fowed a field with wheat, 
which was bought at a diftance ; it 

“was 
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was pickled with falt and water 
{trong enough to bear an egg. 

The field was manured in dif- 
ferent parts, viz. with horfe-dung, 
lime, foot, coal-afhes, and pigeon- 
dung. 

The confequence was, that the 
wheat as far as the dung reached was 
{mutty, the reft of the field was quite 
clear. ‘This naturally led to find out 
the reafon thereof; and in examin- 
ing the dunged part, by pulling up 
the ftubble, &c.we found the ground 
particularly full of grubs or worms of 
feveral fhapes and forts; which no 
doubt were the offspring of the 
ufual inhabitants of dunghills, fuch 
as flies or infetts of diverfe forts, 
which drop their eggs therein, and 
by the heat, fermentation, and pu- 
trefaction of the dung, thefe ver- 
min are brought to life and mif- 
chief, 

‘The niceft obfervations we can 
make, and concurring circumitances 

y hereil 
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herein quoted, leave no room to 
doubt, but fmut proceeds from a 
worm. or grub; and if it be not the 
red or cut worm, it is of that nature; 
we have taken a {mall grub of that 
likenefs out of a root of fmutty 
wheat, and have very often found 
-rufty cankered traces of worms in 
the roots of corn. 

About the laft of May and begin- 
ning of June, wheat is fhooting into - 
ear; and the ear is no fooner out of 
the ftem or ftraw, but the {kin of 
the grain is formed and filled with 
a foft, pulpy, milky fubftance. 

At this crifis, the worm or grub 
feizes upon the root of the plant, and 
feeds upon the fine particles or juices 
thereof, which ought to afcend to 
nourifh or feed the grain. And 
though fo {mall a worm may not 
take in all the juices belonging to an 
ear of wheat, yet, by making an 
orifice to feed out of, it wounds the 
plant and gives vent to the fap, fo 

that - 
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that it bleeds (as it were) itfelf to 
death. 

A root of corn, by branching’ or 
ftooling, may produce thirty or forty 
italks or ears, and each ear takes in 
its nourifhment from the main root, 
by a vein or leader purpofely placed 
to feed through. 

If the worm or grub fhould feize, 
upon the faid vein, and feed upon 
what fhould fupply nature, doubtlefs 
the milky fubftance already inclofed 
in the fkin, would dry up, and be- 
come a black powder, or dead fub- 
ftance, for want of farther nourith- 
ment; in fhort, it is very poflible for 
one grain in the middle of an ear to 
be {mutty, and the reft not hurt ; 
as doubtlefs each grain has a vein lead- 
ing from the root peculiar to itfelf, 
through which it takes in its nourifh- 
ment; byt we believe it impoflible 
to account for this in any other way 
than by a worm or fome fuch infect 

feizing 
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feizing the vein peculiar or belonging 
to each grain. 

There are three ftages or periods, 
in which corn may be fpoiled by thefe 
vermin, Viz. 

Firft, when they prey upon it, 
after itis in the ear, but before the 
grain is formed. When itis catched 
in this ftate, chaff falls off, and 
leaves ftanding a naked ftalk; this 
we have feen often happen even in 
all forts of grain. 

Shicwtlpy (as before guteevedn 
when the {kin or bran-part of the 
grain is formed, and tough enough 
to hold the foft milky fubftance, but 
before it is formed into a folid body, 
then the vein is wounded, and nature 
{topped from fulfilling her office ; 
therefore, what was already in the 
{kin, for want of farther fupply, dries, 
and becomes a black, light and life- 
lefs powder, much like lamp-black ; 
but as the fkin or bran is tough, it 
is confined therein, in the formiof a 


ball; 
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ball; and when it comes under the 
flail, it isburft and let at liberty, like 
duft among the corn, and hangs at 
‘the downy end thereof, fo that when - 
it comes to be ground, the flour and 
bread is made black and difagreeable 
to the eye, but indeed not to the tafte, 
as the palate cannot preceive any 
-difagreeable tafte it has: and, if the 
wheat could. be threfhed or got out 
without burfting thefe balls, it would 
not be of much ill confequence, as 
‘the balls are fo light, that they might _ 
be eafily feparated from the heavy 
corn by feveral methods. 

Therefore it is beft for a farmer 
who is troubled with this malady, 
not to threfh, but lath fuch corn. 
and winnow the feed, with as little 
mixture or treading on as poffible. 

‘Another good method 1s, to leaze 
or pick the {mut out before it is 
threfhed, butit muft bea nice difcern- 
ing eye>that does this, as fome ears 
of fmut are much like the good corn ; 
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-and if one ear or two be left in a 
fheaf, it will fpoil the colour of the 
bread. 

The third ftage in which wheat 
is feized, or obftruéted in its feeding 
or filling, is when the grain is about 
half ripe; then the worm feizes it, 
and being deprivedof farther nourifh- 
ment, it dries and fhrivels up toa 
{mall weefened flinty grain, and 
though it is fmall, yet, by its firm 
texture, one might expect it to pro- 
duce a little meal; but upon infpec- 
tion itis found to be almoft as hard as 
aflint, andofno ufe. This is called 
by fome of the Englifh farmers, 
flints ; and by others, trucks. 

The above confiderations are more 
than a probability, that a worm is the 
caufe of fmut; yet we hope what 
is to follow will make it appear much 
itronger in its favour; we fay hope, 
becaufe, if we are acquainted with 


the diteafe, the cure is more cer- 
tain. | 


It 
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It is allowed by moft writers on 
this fubje&t, that pickling wheat 
will prevent {mut: this we readily 
admit, but however believe, that 
fome pickles commonly made ufe of 
will fcarcely prevent it; and as 
firmly believe fome others to be 
effetual. 

But give us leave to afk fuch au- 
thors, how they propofe thefe pickles 
to operate? Do thefe authors, who 
believes that {mut comes by a blaft, 
imagine, that pickle could prevent 
the wind from having any power 
over the plant? And was it not 
both a very partial pickle and wind, 
that would preyent all the Chefhire 
and Norfolk farmers fields from be- 
ing {mutty, as well as that part which 
was marled; likewife the editors, as 
above ftated, and feveral others which 
have had the like trials, and met with 
the like impartial winds? 

Again, doe fuch authors, who 
place the reafon of {mut totheaccount 

F2 of 
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of not changing thefeed, believe, that 
if the pickle had power to prevent the 
feed, bought three or four miles off, 
from being fmutty, that it fhould not 
have the fame power over feed grown 
in his own land? Or do they really | 
think, that it is any more poffible 
for {mut to grow and taint any other 
corn than lamp-black ; feeing it is 
as utterly divefted of every vegetating 
quality: ? 
We have fown very {mutty wheat, 
varioufly prepared, both with and 
without pickling, but never faw that 
it was attended with any bad confe- 
quences arifing from, {mut: and if. 
the feed were good, otherwife we 
fhould never be deterred from fowing 
it, as it is clear to us {mut is not the 
occafion of {mut, it being as poffible 
for a bit. of dry powder, out of a 
rotten flick, to grow, or taint others, 
as fmut. 
Often has a ibe ftarted amongft 
a glub of farmers, who | perhaps 
would 


e 
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would be of as: many opinions as: 
there were people in the company, 
one afferting that fteeping in falt wa- 
ter would prevent {mut, another that 
it would not, a third vouches {mut 
to grow {mut, a fourth that it will 
not, and fo on. 

But now again, if we turn our eyes 
on the worms, we fhall find it as 
clear as the noon day, where the 
pickles operate to prevent them from 
feeding upon or wounding the plant 
as above; we fhallalfo find, that the 
more’ naufeous or poifonous the 
pickle is made, the more likely i it is 
to be éffeétual in its purpofe. 

- Wheat being put into a tub of 
pickle, the fkin or bran is the firft. 
that imbibes the liquor, and the 
thick glutinous part thereof fticks, 
clings, or gathers to the fkin; and 
when the lime comes to be added, it 
inclofes, coats, or candies the grain, 
by which there remains a kind of 

ie aS cruft, 
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cruft, which retains its naufeous 
quality for a long time. 

Now we are to confider, that the 
{kin or bran never grows or leaves 
the ground, but remains encircled 
with the root, which grows and 
fpreads round it; this isa plantruth, 
which may be immediately proved 
by pulling up a root of ftubble, and 
upon examination it will be found, 
that the hufk is quite uniform, and 
nearly refembling a blown egg, hav- 
ing a hole at er end, one to let out: 
the root, and the other the top; and 
though the grain be buried deep, yet 
ina general way it will rife to, or” 
near the furface, and generally ftands 
perpendicular. d 

The infide or floury part of the’ 
wheat, being all fled, changed, or 
grown into root and branch, we 
might expect, that as the bran is 
left a dead lifelefs body, it would 
putrefy, rot and fall to duft but, on 
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the contrary, it will (if the ftubble 
be not trod or molefted) preferve its 


perfect fhape for fome time after the 
corn is reaped. 


This is eafily accounted for, as it 
is the pickle which preferves it, and 
the {tronger the pickle, the longer it 
will maintain its ftrength, both of 
fmell, tafte, and texture; which 
ftinking quality is fufceptible to thefe 
delicate, deminutive creatures, whofe 
fenfe of {mell is the main guide they 
are poffeffed of, to conduct them to 
their food ; and weapprehend it would 
be impoffible for one of thefe worms 
to live in, and feed upon a root of 
wheat, that contains this ftinking 
pickled bran or hufk. 

If a farmer do not dung his land, 
but enrich it by often plowing, as 
hinted in feveral parts of this work, 
it isa very great chance if he will 
havea grain of {mut in his wheat. 

This is alfo eafily accounted for, 
and makes good our affertion of 

a Eg worms 
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being the ,caufe thereof, as another, 
reafon, may help . to PUES AR. fol-; 
LOW Senet a er) 

A farmer had a \ field. batt was nab 
ways fubje& to fmut; the land was 


examined; found it had been-much .° 


-dunged, was very rich, and crouded 
with many forts of worms... : 
Atthat time indeed we were*not: 
acquainted with the pickle that would. 
prevent it; and he had ufed the falt 
and water pickles to little purpofe. - 
We therefore advifed him to plow: 
his field every month in the year, 
both winter and fummer, when 
under fallow, which he did, and foom 
cleared it of vermin. The crows 
and birds of all forts, followed the: 
plow, and picked. up every infect 
theyrcould finds ‘ 
The plow coming fo aides ina 
place difturbs and breaks up their 
nefits: or dens, fo that they are pre- 
vented from breeding, and the ‘old 
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ones béing expofed to the fowls of 
- theair; their race is foowextingi:!')? 

It is well known ‘to moft-farmeérs 
that red worms are moft predominate 
in frefh or new land, (that 1s) fuch 
as has-lain a long time in grafs, 
which has given time for thefe in- 
habitants of the earth to breed; but 
upon the ground being turned, and 
the grafs which ufed to be their food 
being deftroyed, and corn fubftituted 
in its place, they feed greedily upon 
it, and deftroy many a good crop of 
corn. 
~ Upon old going land they are fel- 
dom found, orat leaft, fo thin as not 
todo much mifchief. And how can. 
this be accounted for otherwife than 
that, as long as the land hth in grafs, 
the worms. can breed and feed 
unmolefted ; but when difturbed, 
they meet with the above confe- 
quences of being deftroyed by the 
feathered creation. 

Fs | This 

SAD 
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This again fhews the value of 
tillage, and how affiduous and 
ative every one ought to be to 
promote it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


On planting, in general, Foref-Trees 
of all Sorts. 


— ‘HE improver is to confider 
: planting in two different lights, 
one for pleafure, and the other for 
profit; but if he have a tafte and 
judgment, he may join them both 
together, and fetch profit out of 
pleafure. 

The pleafure cofifts in judicioufly 
tranfplanting a mixture of various 
forts of trees, fo as to make a diver- 
fity of fhapes, fuch as ferpentine 
walks, clumps, groves, hedge-rows, 
‘&c. fome to come early into bloffom 
or leaf, and others late; fome of 
one colour, and fome of another. 

I 6 When 
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“When a wood, grove, or hedge-. 
row, is thus variegated with objects 
differing in colour and fhape, it gives 
delight to'the eye, and pleafure to 
the mind, but doubly fo to thofe who 
have a contemplative tutn to mufe 
upon the works of nature. .What 
can be more delightful, or even hea- 
venly, than’for.a perfon of bufinefs 
_ to retire from the cares of the bufy 
world, a few hours, into a. well- 
planted’ grove? There every objeé& 
he fees invites him to contemplate 
upon the works of his Creator. 

The feathered creation alfo are 
warbling out their various notes, in 
their Maker’s praife, and telling man 
(the favourite work of God) that 


they were all created for his plea-. 
fure. A poet might well in raptures 


break out as in the following lines : 


My God I love, and I adore ! j 
But fouls that know would love thee more, 6 is 
Whilft I on earth do hide, and ftand 
Behind the curtain of thy hand ; . 

Thy 
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‘Shy hand unfeen fuftains the poles, » 
On which this huge creation rolls! 
The ftarry arch proclaims thy power, 
Thy pencil glows in every flower ; 
In thoufand fhapes and colours rife 
Thy painted wonders to our eyes ; _ 
While beafts and birds, with lab’ring tee 
Teach us a God in thoufand notes. 

The meaneft pin in nature’s frame, 

Marks out fome letter of thy name. 

Where fenfe can reach, or fancy rove, 

From hill to hill, from field to grove, 

Acrofs the waves, around the fky, 

There’s not a fpot, that’s deep or high, 
Where our Creator has not trod, 

And left the footfteps of a God. 


‘If a planter with for both profit 
and pleafure, he muft plant a mix- 
ture of feveral forts of trees, and 
place them in fuch a manner, that 
they neither intercept his view, nor 
take up his ground (fo as to prevent 
its pee its ordinary courfe of | 
crops) and that, at the fame time, | 
they be agreeable objects, to attract 
the eye, and enrich his pocket. or 

The fancy of man in. a ee 
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(as in moft other things) has chang- 
ed much, within thefe few years 
laft patt. 

The tafte was, formerly, to plant 
all in long clofe rows, at each fide 
of an avenue, or in hedge-rows, or 
in woods ; but the method is now, 
to plantin round, fquare, or angular 
clumps, in different parts of “a do-~ 
main, at a diftance from the man- 
fion-houfe ; and alfo to plant odd 
trees in a {cattered manner, up and: 
down lawns and meadows, near the 
houfe; fo as not to obftrué any 
profpeét, and yet to make the place 
look warm and fheltered. 

This tafte is extremely agreeable: 
to the eye, and alfo profitable, be-: 
caule the trees are augmenting in 
fize, by feeding under- ground ; and, 
at the fame time, the furface is pro- 
ducing any crop:the owner pleafes, 
particularly if he makes choice of 
fuch trees as feed deepeft in the 
earth. . | 

In 
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In this cafe we would have him 
guard -moft againft afh; it being a 
tree which, though very ufeful and 
profitable, yet is a great impoverifh- 
er of the corn-mold, as it feeds near 
the furface of the earth ; neither is 
it a tree for beauty ; as it comes the 
lateft into leaf or feafon, and 
goes the fooneft out. It fhould 
be planted by the fides of high- 
roads, commons, or fuch-like wafte 
grounds. 

The oak is the beft tree that can 
be planted in a lawn, meadow, or 
plowed ground ; becaufe it feeds 
deep, and therefore does not im- 
poverifh the furface ; and, if in 
ground that is under tillage, the plow 
can (without obftruction) go near 
the trunk. 

The {mall-leafed elm is an excel- 
lent timber, alfo a quick grower, 
and a profitable tree ; it ought to be 
planted in hedge-rows; as it will 
bear planting clofer together than 


any - 
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any other tree. It shasan‘afpiring 


head, and grows beft whem the . 


boughs are lopped off near the trunk; 
in this cafe, it-does little damage to 
any underwood thatemay be under it: 

The following 1s a‘ hftoof :trees! 


that are proper to be planted inter_ 


mixedly in lawns, meadows, or pleat 
fiire-¢rounds, viz. oak, Englith ebmy 
beech, Scotch fir, fpruce fir, filvet 
fir, New-England pine, horfe-chefs 
nuts, walnut, poplar, fy camore; 
larclres,: black-cherry,:) apple, “dnd 


white thorn-tree. isi Janeth od 


-'Thefe, being properly mixed, will © 


give a diverfity of colours and fhapesy 
very agreeable to the fpectator, and 
every one be ufeful in: their turn: > 
i In order to imitate nature, as near 
as poflible, they fhould be placed 


very irregular, and likewife fo thin, 


as not to obftruct any profpedh, ex~ 
cept ifuch. as: are difagreeable, asa 
rock, a barren/bit of land, or amarl- 
. Pity a quarry, or the like all fuchas 


-thefe | 
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thefe fhould have a elungp. planted 
before them, to hide them from the 
eye. Vota i 

As to all diftant monuments, Vale 
leyes, woods, rivers, fifh-ponds, 
‘towns; churches, caftles; antique 
buildings, &c. thefe are agreeable 
objects, and ought not .to_be ob-. 
ftructed from the eye by any home-. 
plantation. 

_ As to the ‘method and time of 
Pres it varies much; fome will 
recommend Michaelmas-planting for: 
foreft-trees, and others the {pring. 

Trees planted in either feafon, may' 
do well; but we find by experience,; 
that the -beft. time is, when the fap. 
is ring, viz. from the beginning of 
March to the end of May. 

The month of May is as good a 
time as any an the year, to plant 
evergreens in, {uch as fir, larch, &c. 
In fhort, elm trees, and fome others, 
thirty feet high, removed. at Mid- 
fummer, will thrive well. 

: The 
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The beft way of planting them is, 
not to dig a hole, as is ufual, but to 
fet them upon the top of the ground, 
and dig a grip round each tree, at 
about three feet diftance ; and with 
the earth that comes out, you muft 
- cover up the roots; which will form 
@ little bank or hill round the tree- 
root; but before you fet the tree 
upon the furface, you muft turn 
the fod (it is to ftand on) the grafs- 
fide downwards; then the roots will 
ftand upon the frefh mold. 

This is not only an eafy method, 
but alfo a very good one; becaufe 
the roots feed among the corn-mold ; 
and when the fod rots it turns to 
manure about the roots, and encou- 
rages the growth greatly. If the 
land be ever fo poor in nature, yet 
they will flourifh amain. 

Being planted, the next care is 
to fence them from cattle; for if. 
they be either cropped, or rubbed 
againft, that retards their growth, 

and 
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and makes them runtifh. In fhort, 
a man had better never plant, if he 
does not fence from cattle. 

But as the expence and trouble 
of fencing -difcourages many a one 
from planting, we fhall point out an 
eafy cheap method, to keep the cat- 
tle from the trees. 

When trees are planted in open 
paftures, the ufual method is, to fet 
three ftakes round the tree, in a tri- 
angular form, and nail three fticks 
on the tops of them, and then faften 
thorns therein. 

The beft method is, to tie two 
bunches of whins (or thorns) round 
the trunk of the tree, with a thumb- 
rope made of hay or ftraw; after 
which, daub a little cow-dung over 
each rope; which will prevent them 
from eating it. 

This is a very cheap fimple me- 
thod, and anfwers the end better 
than poft or rails fet round, particu- 
larly for all trees that are fix feet 

high 
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high and upwards ; and, indeed 
none of a lefs fize ought to be tranf- 
planted out of the nurfery, particu- 
larly into lawns, meadows, and fuch- 
like open places, where cattle comes. 
In fencing the trees thus, take care 
not to put on over-much whins or 
: toms; five-or fie pounds weight,” ; 
if properly placed, with the prickly 
ends outwards, will anfwer the end 
as well as‘ever fo much. 

When moft ‘forts’ of foreft- trees 
are planted, the fide- branches ought 
to be lopped off; but the tap- irshen 
which is called the leader, muft be 
carefully preferved from any hurt; 
for, when this is gone, the tree is 
not worth much. If wind, froft, 
or any accident, wound or break a 
leader of a tree, it 1s the beft way 
immediately to root it up, and re- 
place it with another; as the e€X- 
pence of a tree is.a ‘trifle, in ‘com 
parifon of lofing two or three years 

: srowth, 


growth, and the beauty of the tree 
- alfo. 

_ As to foil proper for trees, we 
need {ay little about; as few peoplein 
thefe days but what know that very 
well; particularly fuch as rife nur- 
feries, either for their own ufe, or , 
for public fale. 

As tothe wetnefs of the ie = 
is immediately provided againft by 
the method of fetting the tree upon 
the furface, and making a grip round 
it; this puts low wet ground nearly 
upon the balance of that which is of 
a drier nature; and whoever tries it, 
will immediately find the good ef- 
feats thereof, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


How to make a Nursery, Sc. 


S we would be as concifeas poffi- 
ble, without being thought 
tedious in relating things which are 
generally known, we fhall therefore, 
in a few words fhew the beft method 
of raifing a nurfery of foreft-trees, 
from fuch feeds as may eafily be 
procured in the country, by any 
country-gentleman or farmer. 

When you have fixed on the 
ground for a nurfery, as this is fel- 
dom of a large extent, we would, by 
all means, advife trenching it with 
{pades, at leaft two fpits deep ;_ bury- 
ng the upper {pit (wherein are all 
the roots of grais, weeds, &c.) at 

the 
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the bottom ; this will prevent much 
of that trouble, that generally at- 
tends keeping nurferies clear from 
weeds, grafs, and fuch-like real 
enemies to young plants. 

The ground being thus trenched, 
and levelled with a harrow or a gar- 
den-rake, your next {ftep is, to de- 
termine upon as many forts of feeds 
as you would fow, and make fo 
many divifions out, by either ftakes, 
or bits of boughs. 

After this, fow your feeds, as in- 
tended, upon each divifion; then 
lay out each divifion in beds nine feet 
broad, and ftretch a garden-line at 
each fide, to guide you ftraight ; 
make a {mall furrow, about a foot 
broad, and half a foot deep ; and 
with the mold that comes thereout 
fpread over the ridge, to cover the 
feed, which will be about one inch 
thick, and which is a {fufficient 
covering for any fort of feed. 

By this method (which is per- 

formed 
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formed with little trouble, being 
nothing but a fhovelling of loofe 
mold to fpread over the bed) you: ° 
fave a great deal of feed, to what 
you would do by harrowing or rak- 
ing in; -becaufe, in this cafe, all the 
feed is covered at an equal depth, 
and fo will come up more even alto- , 
gether; and none of it lies expofed 
to the fowls of the air; but, if har- 
rowed, the pins let fome in very 
deep, whilft others lie above ground, 
for birds to carry off. 

A very little ground, for a aad 
bed, will raife a great number of 
plants ; but at two, or at moft three 
years old, the plants thould be prick- 
ed out into another nurfery, prepared 
by trenching, as the feed-beds were. 
If. fet in rows, eighteen inches 
afunder between each row, and one 
foot in the row diftant from each - 
other, they will ftand very well, to 
be eight or ten feet high, before they 


ineed 
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need to be tranfplanted out for good 
and all. They grow up ftraighter, | 
and have cleaner trunks, for being 
clofe together in the fecond nurfery. 


\ 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Explaining the Author's new-invented 
moving Sheep-Houfes, Sc. 


E have often lamented the 
miferable condition in which 

we have {een both fheep and cat- 
tle, when eating turnips on the 
ground in a wet feafon; particular- 
ly if the land was inclined to clay, 
or of fuch a nature as to hold water. 
How extremely ditagreeable mutt - 

it be for the poor dumb animals to 
ftand or lie in dirt, perhaps thoe-top 
deep, which is too often the cafe, 
It is impoflible cattle in fuch a_ 
fituation can thrive, or feed 16 well, 
as were they to lie dry, clean, and 
warm, neither can they eat the cur- 
nips with that freedom and appetite, 
when 
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they are rolling-or tumbling about 
in the dirt, as they would out of a 
clean rack or manger, not to fpeak 
of the lofs and wafte in turnips 
when in fuch a dirty condition. 

This we believe will be affented 
to by every reafonable man, and 
this alone is enough to retard the 
culture of this valuable crop from 
{preading or becoming fo general as 
one could with. 

Every one fees the neceflity of 
fome contrivance to remedy thefe 
evils, but no one ever yet {truck out 
a plaufible plan ; fome farmers indeed 
would carry the turnip crop off and 
eat it upon grafs ground, but this is 
attended with great labour and ex- 
pence, befides cutting and fpoiling 
the ground, and as the faying is, 
robbing Peter to pay- Paul, as it cer- 
tainly hurts the turnip ground to 
carry the crop off. 

It was fuch material confiderations 
as thefe, which firft put us upon 

Gata the 
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the ftudy if poffible to find out a re- 
medy for fuch evils, and we flatter 
ourfelves that we have accomplifhed. 
our defign, by the invention of a 
moveable houfe, which not only 
anfwers all the ends of keeping the 
cattle dry and clean, and of faving 
the turnips, &c. but is alfo of a fim- 
ple conftruction, and comes cheap to 
the purchafer, which are very ma- 
terial confiderations in any new in- 
vention ; for the higher the price, 
and the more complicated the 

machine is, the lower is its value 
or utility to the public. 

Thefe are the grand points which 
every inventor ought to keep in 
view, for though the invention be 
ever fo ingenious, if the conftruc- 
tion be fuch, that none or few but 
the inventor can work it, or fo high 
in price that the purchafe will over- 
balance the utility arifing therefrom, 
it cannot be faid to be profitable: this 


1S 
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is the rock that many new inven- 
tions fplit upon. 

The top of the houfe is flat, as it 
is found by experience that tar will 
laft the longer on, for’if it have a 

fall, in hot weather it would drain 
offand leave the boards dry ; in faét, it 
‘would be better to have an inch of 
water always ftanding on: them, 
which will preferve the tar for any 
feneth of time ; aay it is beft 
to naila tileiip-lath round the edge 
of the houfe to pe the water on, 
and if there be a body of tar under 
it, even no thicker than a fhilling, 
“it will preferve the paper and boards 
under, neither will it let-the water 
through in any réafonable time. 
The fheep-houfe is fixteen feet 
and half one way, by fix the other ; 
it is all made of deal, has no floor 
in it, has a rack and manger, the 
rack is filled with turnips, &c. at 
the outfide of the houfe.. 
The tiaves: that- the’ fheep eat 
Ne Gnas through 
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through, ftand plum, fo confequent- 
ly, the flope which gives room for 
the turnips, projects to the out-fide 
of the houfe. 

Under the rack is a manger fixed, 
which goes clofe to the bottom, and 
and only confifts of one deal board, 
fix inches broad, one thick, and fix- 
teen feet long, as it goes all the 
breadth of the houfe; one of the 
edges is floped, or made feather- 
edged, fo as tonail tothe bottom of | 
the rack, by this it forms a fort of 
triangular trough, going narrow at 
the bottom. 

The rack being filled with turnips, 
any that are large, {tick in the top 
thereof, ‘and as the fheep eat them 
they grow fmaller, fo confequently 
drop lower and lower, till they are 
{mall enough to drop through the 
{taves into the manger, which catches 
every bit, fo that none need to be 
watted. | 

The rack-ftaves are three feet 

| long, » 
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long, and are fixed into the: two 
rails, one for the top, and the other 
for the bottom of -the rack, in order 
to fave a multiplicity of timber. 
And in order to cut it tothe beft ad- 
vantage, buy one plank fixteen feet 
long by three inches thick, and twelve 
broad. 

This will cut into four fcantlings, 
each about three inches fquare ; 
thefe are all that are wanted for the 
frame of the two ends of the houfe. 

It is to be obferved the houfe is ten 
feet broader than.it is long. 

Two of thefe fcantlings are for 
the fore part of the houfe, and the 
other. two for the hind part. 

The rack and manger are fixed in 
the end of the houfe that goes fore- 
moft; one of the rails or fcantlings 
are tenoned into a ftandard at each 
end, and which, both ferves for a 
platform, the bottom of the rack, 
and a fide or back part of the 

| G 4 manger). 
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manger, becaufe the rack ftaves ge 
Into itis 

They are three feet long, and are 
fixed into the other rail, which is the 
_top of the rack, and alfo tenoned at 
each end three feet high into the fame 
ftandards that ‘the bottom rail is te- 
noned. 


The feantlings for the fide of the 


houfe are three inches {quare, and 


fix feetlong; there is only one at 
each fide for a platform, and which 
aretenonedintoeach endofthe fixteen 
feet and half rails, which go acrofs 
the houfe. 

The pofts or upright vdiateaae 
which are to fupport the roof, and 
to which the boards are nailed round 
the fides of the houfe, are only two 
inches {quare, and four feet long. 

\There are five tenoned .into the 
platform, or fixteen feet anda half 
{cantling at the hind part of the houfe 
one at each corner, and pie at 
equal dilitances between. 

Becween 


s 
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Between thefe, are three more: of 
three feet long, each tenoned at 
equal diftancess into ‘the topmoft 
rail of the rack. 

Thefe ten ftandards, being five 
before and five behind, are oppofite 
each other, and they muft fupport 
the roof of the houfe. 

Five {pars are joined by mortife 
and tenon to the top of the faid 
ftandards, each fpar is fix feet 
_ long, to gothe length of the houfe, 
and on which,.the covering boards 
are nailed. 

At each fide of the att are three 
ftandards to nail the fide boards on, 
or put netting through, but wethink 
netting round the houfe is beft, ex- 
cept thefront, where the manger is; 
fo that the whole number of ftan- 
dards round the houfe are fixteen, 
the number of {cantlings or rails fix, 
and the number of {pars five, which 
being all joined together as above, 
form the {keleton of the houfe, and 

G5 what 
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what remains is to inclofe it with 
thin boards at three to an inch, or 
netting as above. 

The covering boards muft only b be 
nailed in the middle of the board ; this 
will give them liberty to dry in or 
expand themfelves when whet or 
dry, without cracking or opening 
with the fun or wind, whereas, if 
they were nailed with more nails 
than one in the breadth of the board, 
the nails would not give way or yield 
to the change of weather, therefore 
there muft inevitably be an opening 
between each nail. 

In order to prevent the boards from 
rifing or blowing off with the wind, 
you muft cut a twelve feet inch deal . 
into five rods, almoft like tyling 
laths; you muft ftretch one of thefe - 
acrofs the boards oppofite toeach fpar, 
and thereto nail them with twelve-' 
penny nails, obferving only to put 
one nail in the middle of each board 

clofe 
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clofe by the firtt os faftens the 


board on. 

Thefe laths keep the boards firm 
and clofe, and atthe fame time give: 
them liberty to play and expand 
themfelves backwards and ferwards, 
and yield to the weather as it requires, 
by which means the boards will ne- 
ver crack or open. 

The houfe runs upon four caftors, 
hike thofe of a bed. 

Two of the caftorsare fixed under 
the frame at the two hind corners, 
and the other two are fixed as far 
diftant from them under each of the 
fides towards the rack, as the rackfull 
of turnips will weigh it down, ‘fo: 
that by once trying what weight of 
turnips it takes to bring down. the 
faid end, for the future you have 
only to fill the rack till the end come: 
down, and by a piece of chalk, fet 
each rackfull down on the houfe fide ; 
by this you can eafily tell what’ 

G6 weight 
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weight the fheep eat from a day to 
a month, and fo on. 

Likewife what weight each acre 
will produce. 

A little trouble and confideration 
will fhew you at what diftance from 
the rack to fix the balancing caftors, 
as they are toat in the nature of a 
center in a {cale beam, and the longeft 
end of the houfe from thefe caftors 
is to be equivalent to the weight of 
turnips put into the rack. 

Itis‘neceflary to have the faid two 
caftors that act asa center for the 
balance a little higher than the two 
hindmoft caftors, in order to make 
the forepart of the houfe cock up 
about fix inches from the ground. 

The houfe always ftands upon 
two deal boards, and having two 
moveable deals, in order to lay before 
or atthe end of thefe two, you draw 
the houfe forward upon them, fo by 
bringing the hindmoft forward, -you 
may eafily move the honfes any 

where, 
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where, for by going behind to pufhit 
on, the fheep will naturally fly from 
you, therefore be no hindrance ; and 
as the caftors always run upon the 
boards, they are fo light a draught 
that a boy may move them with 
eafe. 

By having the moveable boards 
fixteen feet and a half long, every 
time they are fhifted you meafurea 
{quare perch of ground, and as there 
are an hundred and fixty perch in an. 
acre, and as each houfe will hold 
twenty fheep, you may bring your- 
felf to a regular mathematical rule 
to know how much weight of tur- 
nips each perch. produces, and. how 
long they will ferve fuch a number 
of fheep. 

And all is done without any more 
trouble than making a chalk every 
time you move the houfe, and ano- 
ther chalk each time you fill the 
rack. - ‘ 

The rack end of the houfe always 


goes 
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goes forwards towards the ftanding 
turnips. 

You pulltheturnips asfar as you 
ean reach, and fill the rack, then 
puth forward the houfe to a frefh 
piece; as you pull up the turnips 
with one hand, you muft in the. 
other have a whifp of ftiff wheat 
_ftraw, cut in the nature of a brufh,. 
to take off any dirt that may be on 
the under fide of the turnip ;- this is 
almoft as eafily done as let alone, as. 
it keeps the manger clear from dirt. 

The labour of taking the turnips. 
by the top, and throwing them into 
the rack, (having it always: befide: 
you) is.no more than the prefent cuf-- 
tom of hacking up the fhells. 

It is to be obferved, that fheep are: _ 
not the better for being kept over 
clofe, therefore net work is better 
than boards to inclofe the houfe. 
round the fides where the manger. 
is not. . 

No door to let the fheep in is wan-- 

2 ted ; 
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ted; inftead of which, liftup the hind 
part of the-houfe and prop it with 
fticks eight feet long, andthe fheep 
will go under, and when in, let it 
down. 

The boards which cover the houfe 
muft be covered with three fheets of 
thick ftrong brown paper ; they muft 
be dipped in warm tar, and laid on one 
above another, crofling the joinings, 
and over all, pour on tar till it is 
about the thicknefs of a fhilling. 

The above is as concife a defcrip- 
tion as we can giveto make a fheep- 
houfe, and there is nothing differs 
from that of an ox-houfe, except the 
height thereof, and the fize of the 
timber. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Shewing the great utility of the Mov- 
ing Sheep Houfes, were they bronght 
into general ufe, for all Sorts of 
cattle. 

AS our reader to confider 
the immenfe. quantities of: 
manure he lofes by the prefent me- 
thod of houfing the cattle, he would’ 
let nothing prevent him from ma- 
king ufe of moving-houfes. 
In Germany the farmers make 
more ufe of liquid, than anyother 
manure, which experience and their ' 
crops tell them that they are right.. 
They do not lofe the leaft urine- 
from the cattle while they.are in the: 
houte. 
They alfo convert little. houfé ioe £., 
into liquid manure, and bring it in 


cafks 
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eafks many miles; they buy it by 
the gallon at a very high price, and 
putit together in a pit or refervoir, 
and keep it ready for ufe, and ef- 
teem it the better for age; they alfo 
take care to have clofe covers to thefe 
liquid pits, to prevent the fun from 
exhaling the {pirits therefrom. 

Reafon proves beyond a contra- 
diction that they are right in all 
this, andif fo, our Englifh farmers 
would do well to copy from them, 
and to pay due regard to fuch ma- 
nure. 

Mott forts.of cattle, fuch as hor- 
fes, hogs, cows, or fheep, evacuate 
much more weight by urine than by 
dung, and the fame weight of urine 
will produce much the greate{t quan- 
tity of falts, which are, what muft 
feed the crops. 

When turnips are eat on the ground 
with fheep in the moving houfes, 
theland gets all an equal dreffing, 
as the fheep are confined juft as.long 

on 
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on each part as they arein confuming 
the crop that grew thereon. 

But when at liberty, they, upon 
every.cold blaft or fhower of rain, rum 
together under a hedge or any little 
fhelter they can find, and remain 
there till they over manure it, though 
other parts may want. | 

Perhaps fome of our readers may 
not confider the thing right, and 
may imagine that twenty fheep being 
confined on one perch of ground, 
may tread it to dirt. 

But this is not the cafe,. becauife 
they are no longer confined. than 
whilft they eat the turnips that grew 
thereon, and this they muft do, be 
they confined in what other fencing 
you pleate, only with this difference, 
that they will make more feetings: by. 
running backwards and forwards to 
take a bite out/of each turnip, than 
they would do by eating them out 
of a clean rack and manger... 

But what makes dirt in the com- 

mon 
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mon way of eating them is, when a 
frefh break is opened, the fheep 
immediately traverfe it all ever, and 
trample it full of holes, which the 
firft thower of rain fills with, water; 
therefore when the fheep goes again 
over it, the ground is made imme- 
diately into mortar, fo confequently 
the fheep are retarded from feeding, 
and a great part of the turnips waf- 
ted, by being trod and tumbled a- 
bout in the dirt. 

But in the houfes this is all pre- 
vented, as not the leaft rain falls 
upon the ground after the fheep 
comes on it till they leave it again. 

And the ground being whole or 
untrod when they come upon it, 
they cannot tread it to dirt, for the 
more they tread, the dryer and fir- 
mer it will be. 

They only lie one night on the ° 
fame ground, neither do they ftand 
half fo thick on the ground as they 

do 
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do in the common method of fol- 
ding. 

The turnips being pulled and 
thrown into the rack, the fheep eats 
them while they are green, frefh, and 
retain all their juices; but in the com- 
mon method, {uppofethegroundbedry 
and fandy, yet the fhells become dry 
and lofea great deal of their fubftance. 

Any farmer who contrives to make 
the beft of his crop, will eat the 
turnip tops with lean fheep, e1vher 
ewes or hogrils, becaufe they are 
not of fo feeding anature as the 
bottoms, being full of a fharp acid 
quality, which fcowers fat fheep, 
and retards their feeding. 

Some farmers in Lincolnthire buy 
old ewes, and draw out their fore- 
teeth, and turn them among their 
turnips to eat the tops, without ever 
touching the botoms. 

This method, though a barbarous: 
one, fhews oeconomy, and leaves 
profit if properly managed. 

But 
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But fuppofe the ftock be too large 
for the tops to feed them, there may 
bea lofs attending it, as they can eat 
nothing elfe to finifh the fattening. 

Now all this is provided againft in 
the houfes, becaufe every fecond or 
third houfe may be allotted for lean 
fheep, andthe tops cut off and given 
to them. 

This may be done with little trou- 
ble, by having a fcythe point, or the 
like, faftened in the corner of every 
houfe, and a bafket placed under it, . 
for the tops to drop into when cut 
off; and as the houfes are all of a 
row, and clofe together, they have ~ 
only a few ftrides to carry the tops 
and throw them into the rack to the 
lean fheep. 

A few turnips may be given now 
and then to the lean theep for change 
of diet. 

The fame ceconomy may be ufed 
in regard to horned cattle fed with 
turnips, for the tops may. be given 

to 
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to cows, calves, or any fort of lean 
cattle, and the bottoms to fat*cattle, 
with the like fuccefs.as in fheep. 

If horned cattle be put into houfes 
made the fame way, but ftronger and 
higher in proportion to the cattle, 
they muft be tyed to the bottom of 
the rack by a halter that goes round 
their horns. 

Any cattle or fheep that are fed 
upon turnips fhould have a little hay 
put into the rack every day; in. or- 
der to clean their mouths, and give 
them a frefh appetite for turnips. 

We fee the many and great ad- 
vantages that attend thefe houfes, in 
point of turnips; but their utility 
does not end here;. it extends alfo 
to grafs ground. 

They are very ufeful for field-ftables, 
or ox-houfes; it being much better to 
have a moveable ftable, that can be 
fhifted at pleafure, toa clean and poor » 
part of the field, than, as is ufual, 
to have them ftand always in a place 

whereto 
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whereto the cattle refort, and not 
only break the furface, and tread the 
ground to mortar, ‘but with their 
urine enriches it more than needs, 
whilft other parts want it. 

Dung, indeed, may -be gathered 
up, and fpread elfewhere; but urine 
when waftefully dropped cannot be 
recovered. 

“We hope to fee the time in Eng- 
land, that due regard will be paid to 
the liguid manure, and that farmers 
will have no other but moving houfes 
or ftables, to expend all their winter 
fodder in. 

Was this the cafe, they might 
manure double the quantity of ground 
with ‘the fame number. of cattle, 
and alfo keep more cattle with the 
fame quantity of fodder too, as none 
will be wafted, neither need they any 
litter or bedding, for being moved 
twice a day, ‘viz. every night ‘and 
morning on a elean frefh piece of 

. grails, 
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grafs, they would lie very clean and 
dry. 

What a great piece of grafs ground 

might a farmer manure in a winter, 
with ten or a dozen of thefe houfes, 
going on a breaft up a field. 
- But was this ever to be the cafe, 
care muft be taken not to {pread the 
dung on the places where the cattle 
ftalled: as that would be rich enough 
without it. 

Each houfe will manure well, 
without any other affiftance than 
what went through the body of the 
cattle, two acres in the winter half- 
year. 

Such houfes as are made for win- 
ter ufe, may be converted into hog- 
houfes in fummer; and are very va- 
luable to any one who keeps hogs to 
feed on clover, or any other four 
grafs; becaufe the hogs can be con- 
fined on a place till they eat it bare, 
and then fhifted on to frefh. 

By the clover not being trod or 

tumbled 
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tumbled on, it will go the farther; 
and tho’ the hogs are fafely confin- 
ed, (being a mifchievious creature) 
yet they will thrive well. 

Befides, there is no one who has 
cattle in fummer paftures, but what 
has many rank places therein, which 
produce long four grafs, that the cat- 
tle will not eat, and whichis the moft 
proper for hogs; therefore ifa parcel 
of hogs be put into one of thefe houfes 
and the houfe run over fuch places, 
by that means you convert what be- 
fore was of no ufe, into real profit. 

So that, in fhort, tho’ thefe haufes 
are cheap and fimple, yet their uti- 
lity may be immenfe, if brought in- 
to general practice. 

As carrots and cabbage are excel- 
lent winter-feeding, and are likely 
to gain footing in the world, by in- 
genious and {pirited cultivators, thefe_ 
houfes may alfo be of infinite fervice 
in feeding cattle on the ground there- 
with ; as in the cafe of turnips. 


H CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


On the Management of 'Turntips, 
and their perfection. A 

6 ie are a crop that de- 
ferves the hufbandman’s atten- 

tion, perhaps as much, if not more 
than any one he can cultivate, parti- 
cularly for winter-feeding for cattle. 

‘Their general ufe, as food for cat- 
tle, is. net of very old. ftanding i in 
England; tho’ much more fo thancab- 
bage or carrots; but in fact, every 
vegetable of the fort has made a quick 
advance within the {pace _ of a few 
years. 

If we look back we thall find that 
not. longer than, two centuries ago, 
we had no greens or roots for the ta-. 

ble 
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ble, but what were imported from 
the Netherlands. 

The people in thofe days imagin- 
ed the climate of England would not 
produce garden-ftuff; but were they 
to arife again, and take a view now, 
they would be furprized at the pro- 
gre{s we have made therein; as per- 
haps we may now go near to rival 
the worldin that point; tho’ yet far 
fhort of being at the height of im- 
provement, as new difcoveries are 
making every day. 

The county of Norfolk is more 
forward in turnip-hufbandry than 
any other part of England; it is 
their capital piece of farming, in 
which they take great pains, and 
certainly do excel. 

Their land is very proper for the 
crop, being chiefly inclined to fand; 
therefore the cattle are not abufed, 
nor the turnips wafted in dirt, by 
feeding off; which is one of the 

Hy % firtk 
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firft confiderations belonging to a 
turnip-crop. 

. We have feen both clay and loam 
produce heavier crops of turnips than 
in Norfolk, and with lefs labour too; 
but then the queftion was, How to 
eat them off? This is the rock they 
{plit upon, as one half perhaps was 
waited in the dirt; neither do the 
cattle thrive fo well, or feed fo faft 
in fuch a difagreeable dirty fituation. 
Itis that, which deters farmers from 
entering heartily into the {pirit of the 
crop ; and not fo much the want of 
knowledge how to raife it. 

That being fimple and eafy; as 
turnips are far from being a tender 
plant. 2 

But we hope the moving houfes 
will put an end to thefe difficulties, 
and that farmers will cultivate this 
valuable crop on every fort of land, 
and every part of the kingdom, 
as there are none but what will. pro- 
duce them, if properly managed, 

ey fr 
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. In 1748, was raifed in Ireland, 
upon {trong clay-land, thirty acres 
of turnips, that upon an average, 
weighed thirty-nine tons per acre; 
but fome of the beft part of the field 
was weighed, and proved to produce 
fifty-three tons per acre. 

But the land was fo clayey and 
wet, that no cattle could go on it, 
to eat them; fo that they were oblig- 
ed to carry them off in hampers, on 
horfe-back, which made it very ex- 
penfive and troublefome, not being 
then acquainted with the moving 
fheep-houfe. 

The Norfolk farmers raife all their 
turnips after fallow; they give three, 
four, and fometimes five plowings. 

They generally dung for turnips; - 
therefore by the fallow, well-dung- 
ing, and two or three hand-hoeings, 
they may well expe& a good crops 
yet they often lofe them by the fly, 
and fometimes have their land to fow 
two or three times over. 


H3 ~. The 
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The beft farmers will begin to 
hoe when the turnips are very young, 
perhaps not above an inch high. 

In this they are certainly right; 
becaufe if they be fuffered to grow 
thick at firft, they draw one ano- 
ther up tall and weak; in which 
cafe they get a bad turn in appling; 
but if thinned early, the tops fpread 
along the ground, and they apeie 
more kindly. 

For their firft hoeing, their gene- 
ral price is three fhillings per acre, 
and the fecond two fhillings per 
acre. 

When they fell acrop, their me- 
dium price is about forty-five fhil- 
lings per acre; which is but low. 
But this is chiefly owing to plenty, 
as every one is in the branch. 

Their. weight of turnips, per acre 
from thirty to 40 tons. 

The crops vary lefs in quality haa 
in any other part of the kingdom, 
owing chiefly to their courfe of huf- 

bandry, 
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bandry, as every one follows it with- 
out varying. And indeed it muft be 
confefied, the Norfolk people are the 
beft turnip-farmers in England, to 
take them in general. 

But the labour of hand-hoeing 
comes cheaper to them than in any 
‘other part of England; owing to the 
‘labourers being much accultomed 
‘thereto. 

A man will hoe half an acre in a 
‘day, the fecond hoeing, with eafe ; 
which is a trifling expence, in com- 
parifon of what it cofts in other parts 
of the kingdom, where people are 
entire ftrangers to that branch. 

If land be inclined to weeds, hoe- 
ing is abfolutely neceflary ; as it an- 
fwers the end in:a-three-fold cepa 
ty, viz. 

In deftroying'the weeds, and im- 
proving both the land and turnips; 
and they are great flovens that neg- 
ject it, and deferve to be pointed out 
and laughed:at by every one.’ 

Ha. There. 
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There is no land but what will 
throw up weeds, except trenched 
land; and though this may do better 
than any other without hoeing, yet 
the labour here alfo would not be 
thrown away. | 

The improvement which the land 
would receive, by ftirring and open- 
ing the mold, to let the falts of the 
air there among, and by thinning 
the turnips, to encourage their 
growth, would more than doubly 
pay the expence. 

As far as we have tried trenched 
ground with turnips, (and one may 
tell by a little matter what would be 
the cafe in a great one) it is far pre- 
ferable to any other tillage; owing | 
to the ftaple of the ground being 
deep. 

The manure that lies at the bot- 
tom thereof encourages the tap-roots 
to {trike downwards, and feed there- 
among 

Though the body of the sand 
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lies above ground, yet it is chiefly ~ 
fed by the tap-root,which runs per- 
pendicular, to a confiderable depth ; 
and the beft turnips have generally 
only. one root; and that long and 
fmall, with only a few {mall fibres 
branching therefrom: 

The next obfervation is, that any- 
tap-rooted plant, (fuch as carrots,. 
par{nips, or turnips) {trikes deeper, 
and: has.a better root in the ground | 
that is pretty clofe and frm, tham 
when: the land is. too light and 
open. 

In fuch, they grow forky, having: 
many’ roots; which: is produétive: 
of a very bad top.. 

Every. fenfible gardener will tread’ 

fuch light ground, when the feeds: 
are {fown, to prevent the faid evil. 

‘This alfo: fhews, that it is alike’ 
neceflary for a farmer to roll his tur- 
nips or carrots, as foon as fown, if 
the land be light, particularly on: 
trenched-ground; as that will be 
H 5 more. 
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more open and light than land that 
3s only plowed one furrow deep. 

It is an agreed point, that land 
for turnips fhould be well tilled; 
ad that the cleaner it is from weeds, 

he better. 7 

It is the farmer’s intereft to fow 
fuch land with turnips, as is tired 
with corn ; becaufe it undergoes feve- 
ral operations to improve it. 

If ftubble-land, it fhould be plowed -— 
as foon as the crop is off, and be well 
fallowed all winter, and till fowing 
time, which is about Midfumenge 
_ following. | 

But thofe who chufe to follow 
the new method of trench-plowing, 
will fave much labour, and be much 
furer of a crop. 

The beft methodis, tofow pare of the 
crop, on, or as near thetwenty-fourth 
of June as poftible, and another part 
about three weeks or a month after, 
and when it is ikely for rain, and in 
an evening. . 


By 
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By dividing your fowings thus, 
the crop has not only two chances, 
but comes in at proper periods, for 
fheep to be turned therein, to eat it 
to the beft advantage. 

The firft fown will be ready to 
turn in about Martinmas; and the 
laft fown may be kept for {pring 
feeding. 

If you follow the old-hufbandry, 
the quantity of feed per acre is one 
pound; and, in fowing, take up 
what ftays between one finger and 
thumb, and chufe a calm evening to 
fow it in. 

Some will cover the feed by bufh- 
harrowing; but it is beft to roll it 
in as foon as fown. 
 ‘Tho’'no manure comes amifé for 
turnips; yet we never faw better 
crops than from afhes after burn- 
“evant . 
They are fond of afhes in general, 
wet particularly of thofe burnt from 
~ LOS: CAO E] MEINE RSs 
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However, we do not approve the 
method; except it be a wild, coarfe, 
deep, rufhy, or heathy land. 

But where the land has a fine fod, 
it is bad policy to burn it; becaufe a 
great deal of the fubftance of the land 
flies into the clouds; and let men 
argue as they will againft it, we know 
both from reafon and experience, that 
it hurts land for the future. 

It is amoft vile cuftom, to burn 
fuch kindly, fine grafs-land, as is 
burnt in fome parts of England; 
certainly no man would do it, were 
he to confult reafon, and look two 
or three years before him, and fee 
what would be the confequence. 

It is true, he may be fure ofa 
crop by this method; and fo might 
he by a good fallow, which would 
improve rather than hurt the 
ground, 

If the fod or grafs-roots be reduced 
to manure in the ground, either by 
fallow or trench-plowing, in fuch 

a cafe 
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a cafe it leaves a lafting fubftance 
therein. | 

But in moft forts of land, when 
burned, nine-tenths of the fubftance 
arife into the firmament; for lay a 
ton of fods together, and, when 
burned, they fhall be reduced to two 
hundred weight of afhes. 

Let not any man deceive himfelf, 
by believing that all the manure 
ftays in the afhes; for that it does 
not. 

There are feveral forts of enrich- 
ing qualities in the earth; but for 
brevity-fake, we fhall only mention 
two, viz. 

Acid falts, and oily falts; the for- 
mer are of a more ponderous nature 
than the latter ; therefore, while the 
fire is reducing, or rather feparating 
the grofler particles of the earth from 
thefe manures, fome of the heavieft 
falts remain among the afhes. 

But the oily falts, which in fact 
are the richeft and fmootheft food 

| for 
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for plants, evaporate with the 
{moke. | 

‘We may know this by foot; for 
one ‘bufhel, taken from a chimney, 
will go as far, for manure, as twenty 
buthels of afhes taken from the earth; 
and yet they are both rarified, or di- 
vided from the fame fire, and from 
the fame grofs materials. 

Therefore, let us only conceive 
what. a miftake farmers lie under, 
who raife manure by fire. 

In fhort, every combuftible mat- 
ter is very full of oily falts; it is 
thofe that make it burn; and all 
fuch matters leave very little fub- 
- ftance behind them; they afcend in- 
to the firmament, and are aflifting to 
compofe the clouds that we fee float- 
ing over our heads, . 

The turnips being fown, ats next 
confideration is, the Ripe time for 
hoeing them. ., ert eat 

In thins as in. moft athee things,. 
people differ in opinion; fomei will 

2 hoe 
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hoe them when very young; fome 
when half-grown, perhaps; and 
others condemn-that practice alto- 
gether, and will not hoe at all. 

He that hoes them when young, 
has the advantage of all the reft, be- 
caufe the tops being {mall, the work 
1s more quickly and fafely performed; 
for, when the leaves are large, and 
hang over, or cover the ground, it 
takes up a great deal more time, to 
look out and divide the beft plants ; 
and as they are hid with leaves, ex- 
cept great care be taken, the hoe may 
reach to, cut, or wound plants one 
would with to preferve. 

He that will not hoe at all, is ftill 
worfe, for then he not only lets the 
turnips {mother one another, if fown 
thick, but permits. weeds to grow, 
to affift in deftroying his crop, and 
-alfo robs his land from a hoeing, 
which would be of great ufe to it, 
let the crop be as it will. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


On different Sorts of Turnip-Seed.. 


HE following is a lift of various 

forts of turnip-feed, that are 

chiefly in cultivation at this. prefent 
time in England.. 

Firft, the large Norfolk fheep-tur- 
nip. It ftands the winter well, and’ 
grows to a good fize ; the apple-or 
body of the turnip grows all above 
ground, and has.a large top. 

Secondly, the early red-top tur-- 
nip. This alfo grows large, but 
does not produce fo much: weight: 
upon.an acre.as the firft fort ;; which 
is owing to its.flat fhape.. 

It has a fmall top, which is of a. 

darkith: 
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darkifh green colour, nearly ap- 
proaching to red. 

The upper part of the turnip has 
a reddifh caft,-a thin fkin, a hand- 
fome fhape; and it is a fweet-eating 
turnip, and the fureft of all others 
for a crop. 

In fhort, it is our favourite; but 
as it is an early turnip, it ought to 
be eat firft; and a proportionable 
quantity of the Norfolk fort fhould 
be fown, and kept for {pring- 
feeding. | 7 

Thirdly, the yellow turnip. This 
is afmall fort, and is chiefly cul- 
tivated by gardeners for the table. 

It is a mild-tafted turnip; and 
the infide, when boiled, is of a yel- 
lowifh colour; it may be fown in 
the field; but its growth is rather 
dwarfy. 

The turnips of both forts thould 
be fown at, or about, Midfummer, 
and rolled in, without bufh-ha- 
rowing. . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVIL. 


Bis 


On feeding Bullocks with Turnips. 


EEDING bullocks on turnips, is 
another method praétifed by fome 
farmers ; but this falls fhort, in profit, 
of the fheep-feeding {cheme ; except 
they be confumed on the land, in 
moving houfes ; for though bullocks 
clear double their firft coft, and make 
as much produce out of an acre, yet 
the expence is greater in attendance, 
in the old method ; for, as they are 
tied in a houfe, the turnips muft be 
carried tothem. Every twenty bul- 
locks will take two houfes and two 
men to attend on them, when thus 

confined at home. 2A 
Again, 
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Again, the land lofes the benefit 
of the manure, being very confider- 
able, in what it would gain by 
theep. 

It is true, ilacks make ai 
manure; but. it 1s very inconfider- 
able ;> as. the turnips pafs barough 
them chiefly by urine. 

The bullocks that are fed by tur- 
nips, muft never be watered, nor go 
’ out of the houfe, from their firft be- 
ing put in, till they go to the 
butcher: for the turnips fupply them 
with water enough ; and if they be 
det at liberty to run or play, it will 
heat and difturb their bowels; info- 
much that the turnips will pafs 
through them too quick, before they 
have time to fulfill their office by 
digeftion. 

Some farmers manure their mea- 
dow lands by feeding fheep upon 
them with turnips ; but though they 
gain in one place, they lofe in 
another; and they alfo add a multi- 

plicity 
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plicity of labour and expence thereto, 
by pulling up and carriage; | which 
they will very fenfibly feel in fifteen 
or twenty acres of turnips : however, 
every one knows his own fituation 
beft. If he be diftant from dung for 
his medows, this method of feeding 
fheep upon them will give an excel- 
lent dreffing. 


CHAP, 
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~ 


CHAP. X VILL 


On preferving Turnips good for Spring 
Feeding. 


T has always been a cuftom among 
gardners, when they want to pre- 


ferve turnips, carrots, par{nips, &c. 
good for the table in fpring, and to 


keep them from growing, to bury 
them in dry fand. 

Were we to take a curfory view 
of this method, without entering tho- 
roughly into the merits of the caufe, 
we might think ‘it a very judicious 
way, and one that might be extended 
to the preferving of thefe vege- 
tables good for {pring-feeding for 
cattle. 

But, 
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But, if we look more narrowly 
into this affair, and withal confult 
reafon, we fhall find, that, inftead 
of retarding vegetation by this me- 
thod, it will forward the growth 
thereof. 

Turnips are full of a juicy fub-. 
ftance ; and though the fand be ever 
fo. dry, when thrown among them, 
yet they naturally fweat when 
packed together; therefore they 
communicate a moifture, which, 
together with the natural hot qua- 
lity of the fand, raifes a ftill greater 
heat; and every one knows that 
moifture and warmth are two quali- - 
ties which force vegetation, and the’ 
vegetations of fuch roots is the firft 
thing that helps to render them ufe- 
lefs ; for being out of the ground, 
they grow till all the growing qua- 
lity be exhaufted ; after which they 
putrify, and are not fit for food. 

However general the praé€tice of 
burying among fand may be, yet the: 

above 
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above are truths and reafons, which 

muft carry conviction along with 

them, to every reafonable man. But 

thofe who doubtit, can eafily be con-- 
vinced upon. trial. 

The eafieft and beft method to 
preferve any fort of roots from vege~ 
tation, and fo confequently, to keep 
them longer good for food, and par- 
ticularly turnips, is, to ftack them 
up in ftraw. | 

The method is fimple and eafy ; 
one load of any fort of dry ftraw is 
fufficient to preferve an acre of fifty 
tons weight of turnips. 

Throw the turnips in a fort of a’ 
windrew, on the middle of each 
ridge, then let them lie.a few days; 
and, let what weather will come, 
they will take no damage. 

When you think there are as many 
pulled, as will make a heap as large 
as a large haycock, you muft then 
make them up in that form with 
dry ftraw. 

‘rpg Firft, 


. 
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Firft, lay a layer of ftraw next the 
ground, and upon it a layer of tur- 
nips about half a yard thick; then 
another layer of ftraw; fo go on 
alternately, laying a layer of ftraw 
and a layer of turnips; every layer 
grows narrower, till it comes to no- 
thing, at top, like a fugar-loaf. 

The laft layer muft be ftraw, 
which ferves as thatch to keep’ 
all dry. 

You muft ctifeend always, when 
you have laid a layer of turnips, to 
ftroke, or lap up the ends of the ™ 
under layer of ftraw over them, in 
order to keep them clots, or. from 
tumbling out. 

You ‘fhould have in readinefs, 
ftraw in the field, ‘made in little 
cocks, where abouts you think the 
heaps of turnips will be. | 

When they fweat, the ftraw, im- 
bibing the wet or watery particles, 
prevents vegetation. 

For want of ftraw, old ftack bot- 

“toms, 


toms, rufhes, or {tubble, may anfwer 
the end, provided they are dry. 

No one, that has turnips, but 
ought to follow this practice; as 
every one knows, that, if the wea- 
ther be mild, they will begin to 
grow about the latter end of Febru- 
ary; after which they grow, every 
day, worfe and worfe for feeding. 

As the fubftance grows into the 
top, it leaves the turnip dry and 
woody ; therefore the fheep or cattle 
do not like them, and confequently 
do not feed ety thereon. 


Re CHAR, 
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C HAP. XIX. 


A Pickle to prevent the Fly from de- 
frroying young Ti gible and io 
WY sido 4 | 


‘PON Ea at the head of 
this HH AIER of our rea- 
ders may want faith to believe it; 
therefore in this, as in other cafes, it 
may not be amifs to give fome rea- 
fons how the pickle operates, fo as to 
prevent this malady; which few 
words may explain. 

We fuppofe it would not be hard 
to make any farmer believe, that, 
were we to daub every leaf over with 
brimftone, or fuch like poifonous 
obnoxious qualities, it would hin- 
der the fly from preying thereon ; 

but, 
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but, fays he, how is it poffible that 
{teeping the feed (though in ever fo 
obnoxious a liquor) can hinder them 
from preying upon the leef? 

We muft confider, that the da- 
mage received from the fly, is, when 
the turnip is in its feed-leaf; the 
faid leaf being foft and tender, the 
fly feeds thereupon; and the bite 
thereof is very poifonous to the 
plant, while in its infant ftate. 

But after it gets out of the feed- 
leaf, it is fafe; becaufe the fecond 
leaf is armed or covered with a kind 
of down or beard, that is fo thick- 
fet and pointed, that the fly cannot 
come near the leaf to feed there- 
upon ; by which means the plant is 
preferved. 

Upon turning to the chapter on 
fmutty wheat, you will fee, that, for 
the very reafon why the pickle pre- 
vents the worms from preying upon 
the root, and caufing {mut in wheat, , 
for the fame reafon it operates upon 
Ig the 
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the leaf in turnips, and prevents the 
fly from preying thereon. 
~The nature of a grain of wheatand 
that of a turnip are quite oppofite ; 
for the bran or hufk of wheat ftays 
in the root in the ground, whereas 
that of turnip-feed rifes and opens 
into leaf. : 
In fhort, the leaf of all oily plants 
is lapped up in the feed in miniature, 
and when raifed into vegetation, the 
feed, as it were, unfolds or opens it- 
felf all into leaf; this 1s what is ge- 
nerally called the feed-leaf; and 
takes the form of a leaf upon it,- 
though it is not lafting ; for, as foon 
as the root begins to feed upon the 
ground, it throws out another of a 
harder kind, which, as before ob- 
ferved, is covered with a fort of a 
down or hair; and then the feed-leaf 
falls off, or infenfibly dies away. 
Therefore it is no wonder that the 
feed-leaf fhould retain an offenfive 
{mell or tafte, which ftrongly affeas 
I thefe 
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thefe diminutive infeéts, whofe fenfe 
of {mell and tafte are in proportion 
to their fize; and the feed being 
fteeped in a poifonous, naufeous 
liquor, the leaf, wherein lies their 
food, retains the faid naufeous qua- 
lity ; which they are fenfible of, and 
therefore forbear feeding thereupon. 

We do not fay that the pickle will 
kill them, though it is not impof- 
fible, fhould hunger enforce them 
to feed upon it, which is fcarce pro- 
bable ; but as it prevents them from 
doing damage, it anfwers the end 
Spfitaared, 

However, to be more fecure, we 
would advife always to fteep one half 
of the feed, and to fow the other half 
uniteeped. 

Should the flies be very predomi- 
nantand hungry, they will feed upon 
that which was not fteeped, till the 
other has got into the fecond leaf ; 
and if one half grow, it will do more 
than feed the ground ; for there are 
13 more 


| ; 
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more grains in half an ounce of feed - 
than fquare feet in an acre, were 
they properly placed. 

If a farmer fows his ufual quantity 
of feed, which is a pound upon an 
acre, one half fteeped in the poifon- 
ous pickle,.and the other half un-— 
fteeped, for the flies to feed upon, 
he need not fear a crop, be the flies 
ever fo numerous, for the half pound 
that is pickled will be more than 
fufficient feed for his land. 

Some people will fow half new 
teed and half old, which isa fenfible 
way; for the new feed comes up 
three or four days earlier than the 
old; therefore, fay they, the flies are 
feeding upon the new feed, until the 
old gets into the hairy leaf. 


The Receipt. 


To every gallon of old chamber- 
lee, add three ounces of copperas, 
two quarts of train-oil, halfa pint 


of 
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of the oil of turpentine, three ounces 
of the balfam of fulphur, three 
ounces of nitre, one quart of bul- 
locks gall, which may be got of the 
butchers, bruife and fqueeze therein 
a dozen of heads of garlick, add as 
much foot as you fee will make it of ' 
a thick ropy fubftance, in order that 
as much of the liquor as poffible 
may be left {ticking about the grain, 
that it may gathera thick coat when 
mixed with the compound powder, 
which will both add tothe manure, 
and bea preventive again{t vermin. 

“When all the above ingredients 
are mixed, add to the liquor two 
quarts of bay falt. 

The longer all thefe are mixed 
‘before you want them, the better; 
becaufe they will then have fuf- 
ficient time to incorporate together, 
by which means the mild, {mooth 
ingredients will foften or meliorate 
thofe of a more harfh, churlifh na- 
ture ; and be in lefs: danger of their 

els I4 deftroy- 
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deftroying the growing quality of 
the feed. 

In this liquor fteep your feed fix 
or eight hours, then take it out, and 
preferve the pickle for farther ufe ; 
mix the feed with the following 
eompound of powder, viz. 


The compound Manure. 


To every peck of afhes, take half 
a peck of foot, half a peck of lime, 
and one pound of brimftone in pow- 
der, mix all well together, and fift it 
through a fine fieve, in order to take 
out all the lumps; {pread fome of 
this powder on a table, thin, with a 
fieve, (which will let through the 
fort of feed you want to mix), fift 
fome of the feed over it, and mix. or. 
rub it with your hands, in order to © 
candy it over with as thick acoat as 
you poffibly can. | 

It is beft only to mix a little at a 
time, and when it grows too dry, 

{prinkle 
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fprinkle a little liquor over it again, 
until you enlarge the grains to the 
fize you would with, the larger the 
better. 

If old, dry wheat be put into 
pickle, it will retain its growing qua- 
lity a long time; becaufe the body 
is fo clofe, hard, and obdurate, that 
it refifts the keen, fharp, and fearch- 
ing particles of the liquor, for a 
time, and only lets it penetrate by 
degrees. _ 

Whereas on the other hand, if the 
grain be foft and full of water, its 
pores are all open and tender; there- 
fore the fharp particles of the liquor. 
rufh in, and feize it all at once, 
when in this open ungarded ftate, 
and may do more hurt to the grow- 
ing quality in one hour, than they 
would, in the former cafe, do in 
twenty. 

The reafon that this nickle does 
not fo quickly affect, or deftroy the 
growing quality of feeds, is, becaufe 

bg the 
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the fharp, acid and poifonous parti- 
cles of fome of the ingredients are 
checked, mollified, or let down, by 
the f{mooth particles of the oil, which 
does not deftroy the force of thofe 
ingredients. 

Mott people own, that oil is an 
antidote againft poifon ; and alfo that, 
if fpirits of turpentine, or fuch like 
hot oils, be applied to a horfe, for a 
fprain, or the like, they will fetch off 
the hair; but mixing them with any 
fort of oil or greafe, will prevent 
them from having that effect. 

In fhort, numerous hints might 
be given, to fhew, how neceffary it 
is to add oil to pickle, in order to 
{mooth and qualify, and bring it to 
a proper confiftence, that it may not 
be injurious to the growing quality, 
was the oil of no other real ufe; but 
it certainly is. 

The chief objeét of the aforefaid 
ingredients being mixed all together, 
and called a pickle, is, to prevent 

flies, 
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flies, worms; or any thing that is of 
“the nature of thefe fpecics, from 
preys ep or baad tak our 
crops. La. 

Moft grubs or worms are: the pa+ 
rents of flies; therefore what is 
poifonous or obnoxious to the 
one, muft alfo be offenfive to the 
other. 

Now all the ingredients which 
compofe the aforefaid pickle, are, 
jointly and feparately, antidotes 
againft either fly, or grub, or both; 
_ as for inftance, rub a horfe over with 
train-oil; and, fo long as the fmell 
remains, a fly will not bite him; 
fulphur, foot and chamber-lee, are 
alfo their averfion ? and fo are lime, 
falt, turpentine, copperas, rofin, 
galls, and garlick, antidotes againit 
the worm and grub tribe. 

The above liquor is not expen- 
five; and will abundantly enrich 
the crop ; particularly if the feed be 

16. well 


4 
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well coated over with the compound 
powder ; therefore we would advife 
it to be applied to the four follow- 
ing grains, viz. wheat, barley, tur- 
nip-feed, and India_corn. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XX. 


General Pickles for Wheat. 


HE following is a general pickle 

for wheat, to be ufed by fuch 
farmers as fow great quantities, and 
will not go to the expence of the 
above pickle and powder, viz. 

Take a tar hogfhead ; let it into 
the ground, with its top even with 
the furface, in fome by-place, having 
a cover thereon. 

In this keep chamber-lee, from 
one feed time to another; the older 
it is, the better: in this throw all 
the bullock, fheep, hog's, or any fort 
of galls you can get; the more the 


better, 
In 
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‘In each hogfhead full of liquor put 
two gallons of train-oil, a great many 
heads of garlick bruifed, one pound 
of copperas, one pound of nitre, and 
one ftone of bay-falt ; fteep the feed 
therein eight hours, and fkim off all 
the light feed that fwims at top ; ; 
then take it out, and, on a floor, mix 
it with quick lime and foot, of each 
an equal quantity, till it be of a con- 


fiftence proper for fowing- ; 
It has always been a maxim for 


_ farmers, to fow new wheat ; thinking 
that old would not grow; but they 
may reft affured, that it is rather bet- 
ter than new, and particularly if 
fteeped in this pickle. 

And would they come seiuikant 
into this method, of fowing old 
wheat, it would fave them a great 
deal of hurry and trouble in threfh- 
ing out feed wheat in the aes: wheat 
feed time. 

But thofe that fow -new afhank: 
we would advife them to have it as 

2 dry 
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dry as poffible, before they put it into 
the pickle. If the feed be well can- 
died, no fowls, fuch as crows, 
pigeons, &c. will touch it, neither 
will field-mice eat it. 

We might add feveral other 
pickles, but fince the above anfwers 
every good end of enriching the 
feed, preventing all forts of vermin, 
and worms, grubs, flies, &c. from 
damaging the crop; and as the in- 
gredients are cheap, and may be got 
in any country-town, we think it 
would be in vain, to perplex the 
farmer’s ideas with any other. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXI. 


On feeding Cattle, Sc. fhewing a 
cheap Food for laying on Tallow, 
never before made public. 


F our reader has looked over the 


foregoing chapter, he will the 
fooner preceive avhich fort of food 


will expedite the feeding of his cattle 
quickeft and cheapeft; a confi- 
deration every one ought to bear in 
mind, . 

The quickeft feeding a beaft can 
take, is linfeed oil and bran mixed. 

If the cattle be but f{mall, give 
each two pecks of bran a day, divided 
into three feeds ; which will ferve 
morning, noon, and night; into 


each 
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each peck put half a pint of linfeed 
oil, mix it well. 

The cattle will eat it very g edie ; 
and it feeds them paft conception ; 
they muft have what hay they will 
eat, but that will not be much. 

The oil dilutes all the reft of the 
food they eat, and as to itfelf, it all 
ftays in the beaft as fat. 

Five gallons of oil, which will 
only coft about feventeen fhillings 
and fix-pence, and the bran in proe 
portion, will fatten a beaft fooner 
and more effectually, than five 
pounds expended in any other food 
whatever. | 

It is well known inWifbich, Lin- 
colnfhire, a gentleman of the faculty 
in that town, fed a {mail beaft with this 
food which produced twenty {tone 
_ five pounds of tallow; and the four 

quarters only weighed thirty-three 

_ ftone; fuch a weight of tallow in fo 
{mall a beaft was prodigioufly amaz- 
ing; we have known it, in a manner, 
per- 
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perform wonders with cattle in 
fattening them very quick; but no- 
thing equal to this we have as yet 
to boaft of. 
Another method is, to mix two 
bufhels of bran to one bufhel of malt 
duft, and one bufhel of peafe meal ; 
when all are mixed well together, 
and laid in a heap, ready for ufe, 
give each beaft a peck at a feed, every 
night and morning, with half a pint 
of? linfeed oil, mixed in each feed, 
jutt before you give it. 
~Moft ftock-mafters know that 
linfeed-cakes, from the oil-mills, 
are good feed for cattle; yet it is 
nothing equal in value to the afore- 
faid food ; becaufe there is a richnefs 
in the bran, &c. far fuperior to the 
hufks of the linfeed ; for, when the 
oil is all extraéted, the hufks are of 
no ufe. | 
Such cattle as are fed Sika 
cakes, can be faid to feed upon no- _ 
thing but oil, which they contain, 
| and 
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and which the mill could not ex- 
tract. 

But admitting that cakes were as 
good food as oil and bran, (which 
they are not) yet the food cannot be 
general; it can only be practifed in 
a very few places, near oil-mills; as_ 
it is of too heavy and bulky a nature 
to admit of diftant land-carriage ; 
whereas the oil, bran, &c..can be 
procured all over the kingdom. 

After what has been faid, it ap- 
pears plain, that every fort of food 
is of value, according to the quantity 
of oily rich {pirits it contains; there 
fore we would advife every ftock- 
mafter, or farmer to pay due regard 
thereto, by providing food: of the 
richeft kind, for either his cattle or 
horfes, particularly for fuch as he 
intends to feed ; if the food be good, 
lefs will ferve, and the cattle will be 
handfomer in fhape and their bellies - 
will be {maller; a large one looks 
very difagreeable, either in the horfe 
, or 
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or cow-kind; and it 1s chiefly the 
poornefs of the food which caufes it. 

Keep a horfe on hay alone, and he 
will have a great belly; but give the 
fame horfe a proper quantity of corn, 
and it fhall be reduced to a moderate 
fize. 

Af this was not the cafe, hunters 
and running horfes would have as 
big bellies as other cattle; but it is 
rich feeding which keeps them in 
proper fhape. 

The fame obfervations alfo holds 
good as to grafs-land; therefore, 
when a farmer wants to take a piece 
of ground, he fhould take notice what 
condition the cattle are in, that go 
thereon ; if their hair be long medial 
and ftickling, and their bellies large, 
he may’ reafonably conclude the 
land to be poor and fpiritlefs, the 
grafs it throws up to be deftitute of 
oils or richnefs, fufficient to fatisfy 
the cravings of appetite, without 
taking in a great deal of grofs matter 
for that purpofe, | 
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On the other hand, if the cattle 
upon the land be fleek and fhining, 
the hair fhort and lying clofe, and the 
belly round and f{mall, almoft like 
that of a running horfe, all thefe 
are plain and fure tokens, that the 
ground on which they go is good, 
and the grafs rich and oily, which 
evaporates, penetrates, and enriches 
all the fluids of the body, and keeps 
them thin, hot, and lively, fo con- 
fequently the body in health and 
vigour. . 
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CHAP. XXIL~ 


Experiments made in 1764, by the 
Author, to find out the true difiance, 
or quantity of Land that Wheat 
ought to have to grow upon. 


N 1764, the author finifhed 
making his machine, that har- 
rows, fows, and rolls at one time; 
and as it would fow any quantity of 
grain, on an acre, the broaft-caft 
way, he made a trial in the method 
of fowing wheat thin ; it being his 
opinion, that a great deal of feed was 

thrown away by the old method. 
However, in fome degree, he was. 
difappointed, becaufe it was the firft 
week in February before the machine 
was finifhed, therefore out of wheat- 
feed 
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feed time ; but, though late, it was 
tried witha little. | 
_ The middle ofa fifteen-acre field 
was fixed on, which had three dif- 
ferent forts of land in the length of 
a ridge, and was forty perch long, 
One end of the field Jay low; the 
foil was a ftrong, loamy clay; the 
middle was a high hill ; the foil at 
top was a kind of clay-gravel, very 
fhallow, and mixed with a middle- 
fized paving ftone. 
‘The other end was not fo low as 
the firft; neither was it fo {trong a 
clay ; but was what we call a loamy 
fand:; upon the whole, it was very 
good wheat-earth ; the top of the 
hill was more proper for barley than 
wheat. | 
This field had been much worn 
by long tillage, and was much in- 
clined to weeds; the laft crop, 
which was oats. was but indifferent, 
and full of weeds; but, in order to 
recover the land, and kill the weeds, 
It 
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it had been fallowed two years; in 
which time it had got feven plow- 
ings; upon the whole, it was in 
good order, and by fara better fallow 
than the common run: it got a thin 
top-drefling, of wet turf-afhes (for 
he had no other) and harrowed 
them in with the feed. 

Two ridges were very exactly 
meéafured ; and, on the fifteenth of 
February, was. fowed fourteen 
ounces on one ridge; which, ac-— 
cording to the meafurement of the 
ridge, was at the rate of ten pounds 
to the acre; on the other ridge was 
fowed twenty-eight ounces ; which, 
according to meafurement, was at 
the rate of twenty pounds to the 
acre. 

The ground was very wet; and 
the horfes funk as far as the plow 
went; however, the feed was not 
trod in, becaufe it was fown be- 
tween the harrow and the horfes 
feet; but the harrow could not come 

Sid over 
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\ 
over it the fecond time, without 


making the ground in mortar; fo 
that it was only harrowed once ina 
place; therefore more than half the 
feed lay bare, or uncovered; but as 
the ground and weather was wet, it 
foon vegetated, fo that, except what 
the fowls got, it all grew. 

Though the machine fowed the 
grain pretty even, yet, as the land 
was rough from the plow, it tum- 
bled into holes; and as the earth 
clogged or ftuck to the harrow, it 
dragged fome on heaps. But, how- 
ever, all this afforded a better op- 
portunity of proving the experiment 
for a future event. For, if each grain 
had been placed at a regular diftance, 
they would have lain within about 
fix or feven inches of each other ; 
- fo that we could not have had an op- 
portunity to know how they would 
grow at the diftance of nine, twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty inches, But as 

K they 
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they fell by chance, and irregular, it 
afforded matter for {fpeculation. 

About ten days after the feed was 
fown, it began to fhew itfelf above 
the ground; from this to the time 
it had done ftooling or branching, 
we fela m miffed a day without a 
Vifit to it; 16 that we clofely obferved 
all its ftages, fituations, or mo- 
tions. 

We meafured, and noted :every 
diftance we could diftinguifh any 
alteration in the plant; and found, 
that, in general, where a plant had 
the moft room, it made the moft 
fhoots from the root, particularly in 
the good ground, till it came to the 
diftance of about eighteen inches, 
that is, about nine inches each way 
If they ftood thinner than this, it 
made no great" difference; becaufe 
the blades, not being above nine 
inches long, did not meet with their 
neighbour, to obftruét each other in 
{preading. : 

: For 
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For the nature of a plant of wheat 
is fuch, that it grows perpendicular 
tll it is weaned from the kernel, 
that is, till the flour of the corn has 
all grown into top and root; for it 
divides each way, and leaves the chaft 
or hufk in the middle, ftanding per- 
pendicularat the furface of the earth, 
refembling a blown egg-fhell. 

As foon. as all the infide or flour 
is exhaufted; fo that the blade or 
top has nothing to depend upon for 
nourifhment but the earth, the two 
blades open, and fall flat on the 
ground at the two oppofite fides of 
the root ; then, as faft as the root 
gathers ftrength, it throws or forces 
out more plants round it, till it 

forms a figure like a ftar, oran open 
full-blown marygold; and thus the 
blades keep growing, and creeping 
along the earth, till they meet with 
fome living obftruction, as grafs, 
weeds, or corn; immediately after 
which they raife up the points of 

ie 2 their 
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their grafly blades, and give over 
ftooling; and what is very extra- 
ordinary, though there fhould be 
more room at one fide of the root 
than the other, yet they all bear, as. 
it were, harmony, and concur with 
each other, as if they were fenfible of 
an affront put upon them by an en- | 
croaching enemy. 

In rich, clean, good, well-tilled 
land, a plant of wheat may {tool to 
fill eighteen inches fquare; yet we 
chofe to fix the ftandard to one foot 
{quare in good land; as that will 
bring forth to maturity, from twenty 
to thirty ears, which we found to 
be as many as had fufficient room 
to grow out of one root; thirty ears 
to full maturity from one root; but 
were thefe thirty ears to have thirty 
roots, in the fame fpace of land, 
they certainly would fall down, and 
what we cail root-welt; but if they 
ftood, the ears and grain in them 
would be {mall and good for little ; 
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this we have accountd for in another 
- place. . 

As we obferved, the blades of a 
good ftooling-plant fall, fpread, and 
creep along the ground; but if it be 
crowded when young, it throws up 
a perpendicular leader or ftraw, from 
the middle of the root; and though 
it be thinned afterwards, yet it never 
changes the firft bad fet it gets; but 
phig. perpendicular. leader wakes. up 
all the crown and fubitance of the 
root. It is true, upon being thinned, 
it will throw out more fhoots round 


about; but they will be fmall, and 
good for little; and a ftooling-root 


of wheat is not good, except the 
ears be near of an equal fize. ‘Though 
we had fome ears that were only 
about three inches long; yet moft 
of the good ftooling roots had not 
an ear but what was from five to fix 
inches long; for they were all nearly 
of one fize. 
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We cut fome of the leaders off, 
from thofe plants that were likely 
to be bad ftoolers; and we found that 
this was the remedy to make them 
ftool well; therefore, it is a good 
thing to turn fheep in, for that pur- 
pofe, after weeding or thinning; 
which would make them ftool amain. 
But the beft method that could be 
taken with a crop of wheat, fown in 
the old or new method, would be, 
to hoe it. 

We had fome roots, that pro- 
duced upwards of fifteen hundred 
fold, having from twenty to thirty 
€ars ata root; but this was all in the | 
good land, at the loweft end of the 
field, which was moft inclined to 
clay; the wheat at the other end, 
that was inclined to a fandy loam, 
ftooled full as well; but the corn in 
the ears was not fo plump or large, 
neither were the ears fo long or well ~ 
fet, but floamy; and the chafes ftood 

+ thin 
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thin and wide; confequently could 
not produce, in the fame length of 
ears, fo many grains. 

-As to the middle of the Bae 
which wasa high gravelly hill, and 
a fhallow foil, it was hard to find 
above fifteen ftalks or ears from one 
root; however, the ears, though not 
quite fo long, yet produced:as much 
real fubftance as the beft; for they 
were thick and well fet, with a large 
bold grain. 

This was all from the ridge that 
was fown the thinneft, at the rate of 
ten pounds to the acre. 

' As to the ridge which was fown 
at the rate of twenty pounds to the 
acre; it was impoflible to find a root 
with above feventeen ears at it, in the 
beft part of the land, and fo in pro- 
portion in other parts: this was the 
moft convincing thing of all to the 
reapers and by-ftanders, who were 
all helping to feek; and they found 
K 4 more 
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more on the thin-fown ridge at 
thirty ears and upwards to one root, 
than on the other ridge at feventeen 
€ars to a root, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


To prevent the rot in Sheep. 
ip os rot of fheep is very com- 


mon, and, in fome wet feafons 
and {pots of ground, almoft general; 
and though perhaps the malady is of 
as long ftanding as the fheep them- 
felves, yet not one of thofe many 
authors who have wrote upon this 
uleful creature, has handled this fub- 
| ject properly; that is, fo as to point 
out, by philofophy, the rife and pro- | 
grefs of the diforder; and» confe- 
quently, all muft fall fhort.of pre- 
icribing a remedy for it. 
The long experience the world 
has had, of the returning wet feafons 
bringing on this malady, leaves it 
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beyond a doubt that the rife thereof 
proceeds from abundance of water; 
but how this water operates fo, as 
to bring on this malady, is the 
queftion. 

Many arguments, both verbal and 
written, have been heard upon the 
fubject ; one afferting, that it proceeds 
from the fheeps taking in, with their 
food, worm-fprouts, and dirt, which 
is generally thrown up in great quan- 
tities in wet weather. 

Others, that it proceeds from the 
fheeps taking in, with their food, 
cobwebs, which are always very pre- 
dominant in. wet and warm weather, 
infomuch, that the grafs is moftly 
covered with them. 

Others aflert, in general terms, 
that rot proceeds from water; but 
without refining upon the fubje& 
fufficiently enough to open our ideas, 
and prove where a remedy can take* 
place. 

The following thort leGure will 

fhew 
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thew the improbability of the two 
firtt problems being the caufe of rot; 
and alfo proye that water is the caufe 
thereof, and where it takes place 5 : 
which being fully known, the thing 
itfelf points out a cure, 

There is no animal of the brute 
creation, ({uch as we have 1 in Eng- 
land, or indeed any where elfe) that 
will live fo long upon dry food, with- > 
out water, as fheep, DLE. and 
hares; neither are there any crea- 
tures that are fo fubjegt to rot, as 
thefe. 

A fheep may be reared upon the 
higheft and dryeft lands, in the hot- 
teft fummers, and never defire 
water; and yet they will drink, if 
they come where it is; they will 
alfo bear a great deal of water, if it 
be proportionally mixed with falts,. 
as appears by their living and feeding. 
upon turnips, which are a very wa- 
tery root; but then this is mixed 

K 6 with. 
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with a proportionable ea os of 
falts. 

There is likewife no fort of grafs 
that grows up more quick, or is fuller 
of water, or juices, than that which 
grows on falt marfhes, on fuch land 
as has been either gained from the 
fea, or where the fea fometimes over- 
flows; yet fheep will never rot 
upon it. 

So far from that, fheep have been 
often known, to knit or recover 
(which has been tainted aforetime) 
when put thereon; the reafon is, 
that, though fuch grafs be full of 
water, yet it is alfo full of falts, 
which by checking the redundancy 
of the water, prevent its doing of the 
mifchief by rot it otherwife would, 
and which is generally done by wa- 
ters that are divefted of fuch fale 
particles. 

Having given thefe hints, we fhall 
proceed to fhew where and how the 
rot takes place. : 


APE 
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The word rot, fignifies a putre- 
faction, or a decay of the liver. 

The animal body is enlarged in 
the various forts of fat, lean, blood, 
bone, &c. by a vapour or fteam, 
that arifes from the maw, and which 
difperfes itfelf as fuch, through the 
whole animal body. 

The mouth is to take in food, and 
the maw is a repofitory where it re- 
mains, till the heat thereof brings 
on 2 fermentation; after which 
comes a corruption, and then a di- 
geftion, which ts a feparation of par- 
ticles into the fmaller bowels, where 
there is a ftill greater degree of heat, 
which caufes a rarefaction ; that is, 
it rarifies, and feparates the moft oily 
rich particles of the food, from thofe 
of a more barren nature. 

Thefe latter are voided as excre- 
ments; but the former penetrate or 
evaporate through the fkin of the 
bowels, in a fteam or vapour, and 
are difperfed to different parts of the 

body, _. 
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body, fome as bone, fome as fat, fome 
as lean; and others.as water or urine 
into the bladder. * 

In all evaporating matters, that of - 
the moft corroding nature flies off 
firft; and this..is what.lays on, or 
feeds the bone; the next degree lays 
on the Jean and the finews;, and that 
ef a more mild, {mooth nature, lays 
on fat. 

Thefe, being the richeft particles 
that are impregnated with food, are 
the firft that rife into a fteam, are 
rarified and thinned into very fine 
particles, aud then penetrate through. 
the whole {kin of the bowels, and 
are, di{perfed through the whole 
frame cf the body, and adhere to: 
each. part, according to its nature, as 
aforefaid. 

The next fubftance, that paffes or 
evaporates through the inclofure of 
the bowels, is water or urine; and 
as all food is. mixed with a greatet 
quantity of this than the aforefaid 

| I | refined 
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refined matter, the difcharge is 
quicker and larger in proportion. 

If the food be mixed witha redun- 
dancy of water, and be dettitute 
of a proper quantity of {alts to digeft 
the water, the animal muft fuffer 
thereby. 

Becaufe it is the falts that open the © 
pores of the fkin, or incloture of the 
bowels, and alfo that of the bladder, 
and make paflages for the water to 
pafs therein. | 

_For there is no vifible orifice for 
fuch a difcharge out of the bowels 
into any part of the body, from the 
mouth to the fundament; neither is 
there any paflage, by any vifible ori- 
fice into the bladder, but through the 
neck of it; and this is purpofely for 
the difcharge or emptying of the 
bladder, and not for taking in water ; 
for the water enters the bladder 
through the fkin, by an evaporating 
fteam; and it is the falt particles 
that divide and open the fkin of the 

blad- 
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bladder, and make it porous; which 
gives admittance to the water. 

But fhould the water be of a poor 
thin quality, and deftitute of a fuf- 
ficient quantity of falts to keep it 
alive and active till it enters the blad- 
der, in fuch cafe it falls upon the 
liver, in large drops, and, not having 
falts thereamong to check it from 
doing harm, and being in a hot fitua- 
tion, it {calds,’ as it were, -and 
wounds the liver, under each drop 
of water, which -foon turns to 
decay. 

The point of the liveris generally 
firft affected; and the reafon 1s, be- 
caufe it lies neareft the maw, from 
whence this evaporating water pro- 
ceeds ; it is alfo of the coldeft, 
deadeft nature ; being fartheft from 
’ the heat of the blood, which flows 
more rapidly in thofe blood-veffals 
that are more large and plentifully 
placed in the thick part of the liver, 
and which are near the heart : and 
. there- 
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therefore that thick part of the liver 
has a greater chance to refift, or work 
off the wounding water; which it 
does, until it comes in too great abun- 
dance for nature to withftand; in 
fuch cafe the fheep cannot long fur- 
vive it. 

The grafs that isimpregnated with 
this poor unfpirituous water that rots 
the fheep, is fuch as grows in low 
fwampy places, and which perhaps 
is forced up iu one nigut’s time; In 
wet and warm weather, it {prings 
up fo rapidly (mufhroom-like) that 
it has not time to colle& the falts of 
the earth, to bear a part in its coms 
pofition, but confifts chiefly of the 
rain-water that perhaps fell the night 
before, and which (as obferved in 
fome other parts of this work) had 
juft undergone a rarifaction, or divid- ° 
ing of the falts from the water, in 
the firmament. 

This frothy grafs may be known 
by a large drop of water ftanding at 
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the top of it; the fheep eat the faid 
erafs greedily up, and with it {wallow 
a great deal of the faid water, which 
being inclofed in the maw, heats, 
and evaporates into a fteam, and not 
having a fufficiency of falts inter- 
mixed therewith to perform the office 
of digeftion, by opening the dif- 
ferent paflages, as before hinted, 
likewife to keep the vapour or fteam 
alive and active till it enters the blad- 
der; but we fay, for want of fuch a 
proportionable quantity of falts, it 
falls upon the liver, and rots it as 
aforefaid. 

It is the rain-water, which has juft 
undergone a rarifaction, ora dividing 
of the falts therefrom, in the firma- 
ment, defcends and is taken up into 
the body of the fheep, by means of 
the aforefaid frothy grafs; and then 
it falls upon the liver, and wounds it, 

Admitting that thisis the cafe, as 
it certainly 1s,.a cure, or at leafta 
preventive, fpeaks. for itfelf, namely 

falt.. 
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falt. This is what will certainly 
prevent the rot, if timely applied, 
without any afliftance from other 
ingredients. * 

Our method is, when we fufpect a 
rotting feafon, to give fheep, each, a 
{poonful of dry falt twice a week. 
This quantity is fufficient to temper 
and molify all the food that is taken 
in; it mixes among the food, in the 
maw, and evaporates among the wa- 
tery particles through the body, and 
prevents their wounding the liver, 
by giving them a quick paflage into 
the bladder. 

By this fimple and cheap applica- 
tion, you take away the caufe of rot; 
and the fuccefs is not doubtful, but 
“certain; and by frequently ufing 
your fheep to it, they will in time, 
learn to lick the falt, of themfelves, 
if you lay a little upon a flat ftone, 
in feveral parts of their pafture; they 
are by nature fond of it; therefore 
if you once get your flock accuftomed 

to 
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to it, the trouble is over, and you 
need not fear having a rotten fheep 
on any land, or in any fort of wea- 
ther. t 

Let no man defpair of fuccefs from 
the above application of {alt alone, as 
it has been proved, both by reafon 
and experience, to be effectual. 

Miftake us not, we do not mean 
that it will cure all; though it is 
clear the falt will prevent all from 
rot, if applied 5 for if the thick part 
of the liver, that is feated among the 
blood-veflels and near the heart, be - 
oncé tainted, you may as well offer 
to bring the dead to life, as cure fuch ; 
though at the fame time, thofe which 
are not above half-rotten may be pre- 
vented from going farther; and the 
liver, as far as is rotten, will knit; 
fo that the fheep will ftand feeding 
the enfuing year. 

We do not mean that the farmer 
can {ee into his fheep which are cura- 
ble and which are not; by applying 

the 
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the medicine to all, if he fave fome, 
he is well paid, fince it is cheap and 
fimple. Many. pofitive people, who 
can judge no farther by reafon than 
they can fee with their eyes, condemn 
us for pretending to cure the rot in 
fheep, a thing they think impoffible; 
on fuch our labour is loft ; and they 
have no advantage, becaufe their 
faith will not let them try the me- 
dicine. 

Others may apply the medicine; 
and fome of their flock may be too far 
gone for cure, therefore die ; the far- 
mer {ees this with his eyes, he knows 
he applied the medicine to thefe 

fheep; he fees them dead, and upon 
opening them, he finds them rotten. 

Here again we {uffer in his opinion, 
for the fheep that live he imme- 
diately concludes where not rotten, 
fo no thanks to the medicine for their 
cure. 

We once were prefent at a table, 
in Lincolnfhire, where fat about 

twenty- 
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twenty-five farmers, moft of whom 
‘jived near the fea fide, where their 
fheep went upon falt-marfhes. 

There were fome others that came 
out of the rotten-fheep country, and | 
were then ata fair, buying fheep, to 
replace their ftock, that were gone 
off by the rot. 

So that the difcourfe naturally 
turned upon the fubje& of rotten 
fheep, with their cures, land, &c. 

There were various opinions on 
the fubje&. 

It happened that there was one 
man in company, who had faved his 
fheep from the rot, by giving them 
falt, which he advanced as a truth; 
but it was looked upon as a chime- 
rical ftory, by thofe who came out of 
the rotten country. 

In fhort, it was agreed by all the 
falt-marth farmers prefent, that fheep 
will not rot on a falt-marfh; that it 
is rather a remedy for the diforder, 
if not too far gone. | 
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Salt is a very wholefome thing 
for all forts of cattle, it not only keeps 
them cool. and open. im their bodies, 
by giving a quick and regular di- 
geftion to their food, but it is an anti- 
dote againft grubs and worms, and 
alfo a prefervative againft every dif- 
order or infe¢tion. 

It would be well done-of every 
farmer or {tock-matter, to give their 
cattle a handful if dry falt every now 
and then, or to learn them to lick it 
off ftones; which they foon will do, 
with a little trouble, if placed u Ip 
and down their paftures. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. “GxnTV" 


A few Remarks made in the Weft of* 
England. 


EING glad both to give and re- 

ceive any inftru€tions that may 
be of utility to the public, for the 
improvement of agriculture, when 
upon our travels, we wait upon 
{uch gentlemen-farmers as are beft 
able to fatisfy our curiofity, and 
take advice. 

And as we are well convinced of 
the great advantage that would ac- 
crue, not only to the hufbandman, 
but alfo to the public in general, 
could the farmers be prevailed upon 
_ to put in practice trench-plowing, 
and fetting the feed regularly. 

We 
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We generally introduce thofe fub- 
jects, and are as often an{wered, 
that fetting the feed grain by grain, 
would be too tedious and expenfive ; 
and as to trench-plowing, their 
Jand will not bear it. 

We have fometimes ftarted this 
fubje&t among a company of far- 
mers ; and have had the fatisfaction 
to find fome of them quote circum- 
{tances to back our arguments ; two 
or three of which are as follows: 

Mr. William Lacy, of Ropley, 
in Hampfhire, faid that he had a 
piece of thin chalky land, which, 
a few years ago, he plowed in a 
very dry time; his orders, to the 
plowmen, were to plow it as ufual, 
perhaps not above two or three 
inches deep, for fear of coming too 
near the chalk, which would fpoil 
the land. 

However, as the seotted was €X- 
tremely hard and dry, the men could 
not obey their mafter’s orders; for, 


0; inftead 
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inftead of three inches, the earth 
broke up from the bed of chalk, and 
turned up in large furrows, perhaps 
a foot thick. 

The farmer, as wellas his neigh- 
bours, thought the land was {poiled 
for ever; but, contrary to his ex- 
pectations, he never had fo good 
crops on that ground before, as he 
had both that year and fince. 

The like cafe happened to one 
Farmer Baker, not far from War- 
minfter, Wilts. For though the 
land broke up from the chalk, yet 
it brought better crops after this 
deep plowing than before. 

A gentleman- farmer, nearFroome, 
in Somertfetthire, plowed a piece of 
{trong clay land, in a dry time. 
His intention. was to plow it thin ; 
for as it had a white clay under the 
corn-mold, he was afraid to turn it 
up, leaft it fhould {poil the ground. 
But, contrary to his defire, the 
ground rofe in large thick furrows, 

I and 
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and brought up much clay with it. 
However, the clay melted with the 
fun in fummer, and the froft in> 
winter ;-and both the ground, with 
the crops upon it, have been much 
better fince, than before. 

Mr. Davis of Frampton, in Dor- 
fetfhire, a very worthy gentleman- 
farmer, plowed a piece of down- 
land, much deeper than common, 
and his crops were a great deal bet- 
ter for it. The particulars of this 
experiment are forgot, but well re- 
member the fubftance, as it caufed 
a laugh in the company at dinner. 

We, as ufual, was extolling 
trench-plowing, but Mr. Davis was. 
not without a great many doubts and 
fears that his land would not bear 
it. However, in the midft of his 
fcruples, he recolleéted the above 
cafe, which had bappened to himfelf. 

Mr. Ingram of Clarendon-park, 
near Salitbury, Wilts. rents a down 
farm. He has a large field near his 

, L 2 houle, 
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houfe, which he fallowed. The 


eround was very full of weeds and 
{eutch-grafs, and he had taken a 
great deal of pains to deftroy them, 
by plowing, and harrowing it many 
times over. At that time he was 
burning the weeds, and fuch rub- 
bifh as was harrowed up. 

He was told he might have im- 
proved the land much better, and 
with a great deal lefs expence, if he 
had trench-plowed it, for by that 
means all the fubftance of the weeds 
would have remained in the ground, - 
and turned into a rich manure; 
whereas by burning them, fuch en- 
riching qualities are evaporated. 

In fhort, it was explained to him 
_ the -whole method and value of 
trench-plowing, which he feemed 
to liften to with attention, but was 
not without his doubts and fears, 
that the ground would not bear it; 
however, thofe doubts were foon re- 
moved, by trying the ground with 

a {pade, 
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a fpade. But what ftrengthened 
the argument the more, was a gar- 
den which had been inclofed from 
the faid field. He faid, that for 
fome years after the garden was in- 
clofed, it produced very bad crops. 
Every thing that grew in it was 
{mall and runtifh ; neither could the 
ground be kept free from weeds. A 
gardener told him, as a great fecret, 
that if he would have good crops, 
he muft trench to the depth of three 
‘{pade-grafts deep, and throw-to the 
bottom all the upper mold which 
contained the weeds. He did fo, 
and ever fince it has been the beft 

garden in the country. ~ 
When he confidered well the 
whole affair, he liked the fcheme ; 
and immediately got a plow. made 
according to directions; ‘and as 
wheat-feed time was them coming 
on, he trench-plowed the land on 
which he fowed his wheat. He 
allowed to each acre only, about 
Ie 3 . Shalt 
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half the quantity of feed that is com- 
monly ufed. And, at that time, 
there was nct a crop in the neigh- 
bouring county that looked fo well 
as his, which was then March. 

Many farmers, hearing of his pro- 
ceedings, came to fee his trenched 
land and crop; and every one ap- 
proved of it; and that he knew a 
great many who were then getting 
trench-plows made frem his pattern, 
and that he was {ure 1 would gain 
ground amazingly. ‘Thus he fpeci+ 
fied the laft time we faw him. 

Mr. Hardy, of Martin’s-town, 
Dorfet, is a very confiderable gentle- 
man-farmer, and feems to be indued 
with talents and a {pirit for improve- 
ment. He was fhewn how to alter 
his plow, for the purpofe of trench-. 
plowing. . 

Mr. Thomas Nicholls, of Burton, 
Dortet, is a confiderable gentleman- 
farmer; and one that feems to excel 
in hufbandry. He was fo much bent 

upon 


\ 
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upon this method of trench-plowing, 
that he offered our plowman thirty 
pounds a.year;-which, by the by, 
we did not thank him for, ‘as it has 
made the man faucy ever fince. 

Wilham Helyar, Efg; of Coker, 
in Somerfetfhire, a gentleman fond 
of improvements, is alfo determined 
to begin the method of trench- 
plowing. i 

Upon looking over the memoran- 
dum book, we found no lefs than two 
hundred and twenty-nine, to whom 
we have fhewed how to ‘alter the 
plows for trench-plowing; and who 
faid, they would in put it in 
practice. 


Lie. CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXV. 


On thin Sowing, Se. 


AN in the laft chapter is given fome 
favourable hints upon deep 
plowing, gathered from feveral 
counties ; this chapter, in like man- 
ner, will prove the value of thin 
fowing, which particulayly deferves 
the farmer’s attention. ; 
A tradefman in Glocefter, has one: 
acre of land, which lies within the 
turnpike. The fame has been fome 
time occupied as a garden; but it 
being overrurn with weeds, he was 
advifed to fow it with wheat, and 
Jay it down with grafs-feeds, which 
accordingly he did; but contrary to 
the 
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the common method; for he bought 
a peck of wheat, and after the land 
was properly tilled, hired two 
women to fet it grain by grain, with 
fetting fticks. 

They ufed only feven pints of thie 
feed, and finifhed theacre in thirteen 
hours. 

They had orders to make each 
hole nine inches afunder, and in each 
to drob one grain of corn. How- 
ever, as they had no regular rule to 
go by, they might err in the diftance, 
and alfo fometimes, put more grains 
than one in a hole. 

The feed was fet in February, and 
the land hoed in April, to keep 
down the weeds, which fprung up 
very plentifully. Clover feed was 
fown immediately after. 

In July, the crop was ead sits 
good ; but had it been kept clear 
from weeds, the clover would have 
been much better, as it was much 
crowded. 


les The 
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The ftraw was at leaft fix feet 
long; the ears, in general, about 
fix inches long, and contained, upon 
an average, about eighty grains 
each. 

Several hours were {pent in coun- 
ting how many ears {prung from a 
root, which varied, all the way, from 
fifteen to thirty. So that, upon a 
medium, each root through the acre, 
taking one with another, produced — 
twenty ears. | 

It was believed, by all judges in 
corn, that the acre would produce, at 
leaft, fifty Winchefter buthels. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Sandys, Reétor of 
Yeovelton, Somerfetfhire, fet a piece 
_ of ground (in quantity about an 
acre and a half) with wheat, grain 
by grain, in the fame manner as 
they dibble beans, It took a peck 
anda half of feed; the labour coft 
half a guinea. The produce was 
eighty bufhels of clean corn, ~Win- 
chefter meafure. 

| A gen- 
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A gentleman, in Warwickhhire, 
fet four acres olfo, grain by grain. 

The feed it took was three pecks 
and a half. ‘The labour coft feven- 
teen fhillings and fix-pence. The 
produce was two hundred and two 
buthels of clean corn, Winchefter 
meafure. 

A gentleman, near Newcattle- 
upon-Tyne, fet fome naked or Sibe- 
rian wheat, one foot afunder each 
grain ; it produced about two thou- 
{and fold. 

In fhort, were we to infert all the 
experiments of the fort, which have 
come to our knowledge, they would 
fill a volume: neither is there any 
neceffity for it; as every fenfible 
man will admic, that, if an experi- 
ment will ftand good for one acre, 
it will for any greater quantity. 

It is only enlarging the fcale, and 
keeping up to the rules; and fear 
not but that the produce will be the 
fame in proportion. — § 


L6 Would 
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Would all the farmers in the 


kingdom, come into this faving 
method, of fetting the feed, it would 
be one ftep towards reducing the 
price of provifions; as it would fave 
annually, at leaft, a million quarters 
of corn; which, by the prefent 
method, is thrown away; and loft to 
all intents and purpofes. 

The money that would be paid 
for labour, tomake this faving, would 
go ina direct channel to fuch of the 
women and children as would other- 
wile be idle. 


CHAP. _ 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


To improve Ground, deftroy Whins and 
_ Broom, and, at the fame time, raife 


a valuable Crop of Potatoes. 


AS much land as there lies, in a 
manner, wafte, through his 
Majefty’s dominions, by being over- 
run with whins, we have not as yet’ 
feen any method found out to eradi- 
cate them, but by ftrength of men 
and money; however, what is to 
follow, may fhew the great treafure 
that may be made of them, by thofe, 
who, perhaps, formerly thought 
them a nuifance, and, with great ex- 
pence, have ftrove to be quit of 


them. 
Some 
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Some burn the tops on the ground 
and {tub up the roots by men, at 
great expence; others (who think 
themfelves, perhaps, at the height 
of improvement in this matter) tear 
them up with ftrong plows and 
horfes. But, if they confider what 
a vaft body of manure they fend 
into the clouds, and deftroy, they 
certainly would be angry with them- 
felves for fo doing. 

Particularly, when they once try 
the valuable method of fetting pota- 
toes on them; they will then fee, 
that the fap they contain is a very 
rich manure, which, when, fmo- 
thered, quickly rots: it will enrich 
the ground paft imagination, and, at 
the fame time, raife a valuable crop,’ 
with very little expence. 

The fecond crop (for -it will 
bring two) will not be much inferior 
to the firft; and it may be got with 
very fmall trouble or expence. 

After the fecond crop of potatoes 

1S 
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is off, if the ground be ftrong, it will 
bring a good crop of wheat or beans; 
or if light and fandy, barley or ye. 

The firft thing that is to be done, 
is, to cut away through the whins, 
where the trenches will fall, then 
ftretch a line to the breadth of the 
ridge you fix upon; if your ground 
be a deep good foil, the ridge may be 
broad, and the trench fo deep, as to ~ 
afford earth enough to cover the 
whins four inches thick. ; 

The moft general breadth of thefe 
beds or ridges, is nine feet; and the 
trench or furrow, two feet: fo that 
two fpits deep and a fhovelling, will 
give the covering required. 

Tread down the whins, before 
you lay on the earth, fo as to make 
them fall clofe one way ; if they be 
not very {trong ftaiks, treading and 
the earth will keep them down ; but 
if the ftalks be too grofs, give them a 
nick clofeto the root. All the whins 
you cut up, where the furrow falls, 

you 
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you muft lay on the ridge, in the 
moft vacant places you can find; as 
there are few clofes fo full of whins 
but have fome bare fpots; therefore 
what is Cut from the furrow will 
make up the deficiency of manure; 
as they will now ad in that fta- » 
tion. . 

But it matters not how ftrong or 
rank the whins are on the ground : 
if they be fix feet high in one con- 
tinued bed, the better, and the more 
manure it will afford your land. 

There is no method yet found out 
for deftroying whins, equal to this; 
as to fallow, they often grow after, | 
in fpots; but they are effectually 
{mothered, when properly done 
thus. 

The longer the ground is trenched 
‘before the potatoes are fet, the bet- 
ter; that the whins may have time 
to rot and ferment with the earth, 
they fhould be trenched under, about 

Michael- 
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Michaelmas, and the potatoes fet in 
April following. 

Holes muft be made, nine inches 
afunder, with a fetting-ftick, to let 
the feed down to the whins, In 
order to make the ftick fink the 
eafier, fix a pin acrofs,’ fix inches 
from the bottom, to fet the foot upon, 

_in the nature of a fpade. 

And as you make the holes, any 
children will follow, and drop in the 
feed. d 

After they are fet, rake the land 
over, to fill the holes. ; 

When the potatoes are juft begin- 
ning to peep above ground, fhovel 
the furrows, and throw the loofe 
earth ever the bed;. which will give 
it a thin covering ; all the loofe earth 
that the fpade leaves in trenching, 


' muft be referved’ at the bottom of 


the furrow, on purpofe for this 

ufe. 
When you dig out the potatoes, 
gather them as clean as you can; 
there 
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there will ftill be fufficient feed left 
in the ground for a fecond crop; do | 


not raife any of the whin-ftalks ; but 
leave them in the ground. 


When the potatoes are up, fhovel 
the. trenches, and leave tke ridge 
{mooth, and covered up all winter. 

If there be not a very hard froft, 
you will get a fecond crop, without 
any more expence; but rf the froft 
bé fo hard,'as to rét the fets as tie 
ground, all you have to do, is, to fet 
them over again in the {pring ; and 
after they are fet, rake, and fill the 
holes, as you did the firft year. 

It is by far the beft, to take two 
crops; becaufe the fecond is got for 
little expence ; and it gives a fufficient 
time for the whins to rot, and the 
earth to meliorate. 

The ftalks and roots of the whins 
will be fo rotten, as not to refift the 
plow; therefore you may plow up 
the fecond crop of potatoes, and till 
the ground, either for wheat or bar- 

ley ; 
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ley; which cannot fail of a crop, 
after fuch a rich drefling. 3 

This is an excellent method to im- 
prove common land that is covered 
with whins, fhould there be a gene- 
ral inclofure, which is now in agi- 
tation. 

What whinftalks remain unde- 
cayed may be gathered up after the 


plou gh. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 


“4 compound Manure to improve Land, 
and alfo to prevent the Red or Cut- 
Worm, and the Slug from deftroying 
Green Corn, ec. 


iB our pickles for wheat or turnip- 
feed be duly attended to, and the 
grain candied with a thick coat of 
manure, it will be a great means to 
prevent any infect of the worm, grub, 
or flug-tribe, from preying upon the 
crop, for it is fo extremely offenfive 
to them, that they do not care to flay 
in the root where it is; except the 
land be very full of them, and other . 
food, fuch as weeds, grafs, &c. be 
{carce; in fuch cafes, hunger may 

force 
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force them to eat what they did not 
like; therefore we {hall propofe other 
remedies, that will more immediately 
fall upon their food, and prevent 
them from eating thereon; but fhall 
firft give a defcription of the grub 
that does the moft damage to corn 
in its green {ftate. 

The cut-worm, or by fome called 
the red worm, is of the grub or 
maggot-kind ; it is about three quar- 
ters of an inch long, and is about 
the eighth of an inch in diameter ; 
the body is of a pale yallow colour ; 
but its head is almoft black, or of a 
deep red; it has a fort of feet, but, 
by nature, is extremely helplefs as 
to motion of movement; one can 
{carce ever fee it creep; if a plow 
or fpade throw it above ground, it is 
long before it can get itfelf again 
covered with mold. 

Therefore if land be often turned 
up with plow, harrow, or other in- 
ftruments, thefe worms are quickly 

Ea deftroyed 
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deftroyed by the fowls of the air, 
when expoted thereto. 

Their food lies in the roots of 
grafs, corn, or other vegetables, 
which are foft and juicy, the greateft 
damage they do to green corn is, 
from about the beginning of April 
to the latter end of May. 

They cut the corn off, as if cut 
by a knife, about an inch within the 
furface of the earth, fo that the corn 
dies away, and the crop is entirely — 
loft. 

We have feen a clofe, containing 
twenty acres of wheat, which was 
a fine crop, the latter end of April, 
but by the latter end of May was all 
deftroyed, fo that the land was 
obliged to be plowed up in June. 

In fhort, they are a very deftruc- 
tive creature; we have tried many 
experiments to prevent the crop 
from betug deftroyed by them; but 
found none {o effeétual as the com- 
pound manure as follows, viz. 


To 
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To every ten buthels of foot, mix 
ten bufhels of any fort of dry athes, 
ten bufhels of -unflecked lime, and 
ten ftone of bay-falt. 


Take out of the hogthead five gal- 
lons of the pickle for wheat, and add 
to it five quarts of galls, which you 
will get at the butchers for eight- 
pence a quart, and five gallons of 

train-oil; mix thefe together, having 
~ all the above articles ready provided 
in fome out-building, (for they muft 
be kept dry) have three or four per- 
fons to mix them. 


Firft, {pread on the floor a layer 
of afhes, then a layer of lime, then a 
layer of foot, then a layer of falt; a 
perton, all this time, mutt be fprink- 
ling, on the liquor, in order to 
mix every thing as even as poflible 


together. 
Being thus mixed, be provided 
either with a cart-load of dry afhes, 
| or, 
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or, for want of thefe, a cart-load of 
fine dry-mold out of a fallow field; 
with which the compound muft be 
clofe covered, in order to keepin the 
fteam or vapour, which will naturally 
arife from the heat of the lime when 
flecking,and the reft of the compound 
fermenting together. 

When thus mixed and covered up 
clofe, let it lie three or four days, or 
longer, if you do not want it; in 
this time, the lime will be flecked 
and fallen ‘to powder, and the heat 
thereof will dry up the liquor; fo that 
when the ‘compound is turned, and 
well mixed, it will be a dry powder. 

In turning and mixing the com- 
pound, you mutt mix along with it 
the afhes or dry mold that covered up 
the heap; when thus mixed, let it 
lie a few days longer, in order to in- 
corporate together, as the longer it 
is made before it is-wanied, the bet~ 
ter; for it improves by age, | 

Chufe a calm dewy morning, or 

even- 
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evening, to fow it in; the duft falls 
upon the blades of the corn, and being 
wet, it fticks thereto, and the next 
rain or dew that comes wathes it 
down the ftalks to the root; the nau- 
feous poifonous quality of which pre- 
vents the grubs or worms from feed- 
ing thereon; and alfo being a rich ma- 
nure, it encourages the growth of the 
corn amazingly. 


M CHAP. 
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CHAP. XOXVIIl. 


/ 


Direétions for keeping Horfes dry. and. 


clean without Litter, as in America. 


HIS may feem ftrange to an 
Enghfh reader, however, it is 
very common in America for horfes. 
to ftand and lie upon {tages made of 
boards, without litter. Indeed at 
the firft glance it may feem an un- 
couth, hard-hearted method; bet a 
very little philofophy will thew the 
utility to any rational thinking man. 
The chief objection that can be made 
-again{ft, it, is the hardnefs of the 
bed ;—but a hard, fmooth, even:bed 
is much eafier than a hard lumpy ~ 
| one, 
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ene, as muft’ be the cafe when on 
the pavement, if not well littered; 
befides, nature never intended that 
cattle fhould have beds, if we leave 
them in‘ the fields from their births 
to their deaths, they would never 
take cold, or be fo fubje& to dif- 
orders, while kept in their accuftom- 
ed elements, it is the change of the 
climate, by way of keeping them 
in different fituations that perverts 
nature and brings on difeafes. 

In fome {tables horfes are kept 
littered up. to “their ~ bellies’ ‘all 
night; this heats their legs and 
caufes the fluids to ‘circulate down- 
wards; at other times the litter‘ is 
thrown under the manger, and the 
creature ftands from morning till 
night on a cold wet ‘pavement, and 
being fometimes accuftomed to lit~ 
ter, they will not lie down till it is 
thrown under them. It is alfo well 
known that nothing will fooner give 

M 2 _a horte 
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a horfe,greafe than long ftanding, a 
good lying one feldom has this dif- 
order. | 

A horfe that always ftands ona 
clean, even, dry boarded floor, knows 
no change, neither dues he look for 
any other bed; he will lie when 
nature requires it, he has not the cold 
Wet pavement to le on for ten or 
twelve hours together, and. then lit- 
tered to heat his legs. Whereas, this 
is all avoided by the itage, ‘for on it 
he is always kept clean and dry, and 
in one temperature. 

In Philadelphia. no litter is made 
ufe of, the horfes ftand on board- 
ed f{tages, and cattle are clean and. 
bright, one is fcarce ever feen. 
with a wet dirty hip. In fhort, 
reafon and experience for feveral 
years together, both in America, 
and fince our arrival in Europe, has 
fo thoroughly convinced us of the 
utility, that were we to have ftraw 


for 
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for nothing, we would prefer a 
boarded ftage in our own {tables, 
but in the cafe of travelling, we 
muft fubmit to the cuftoms of the 
country. 


M 3 CHAP. 
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ee 


‘ 


CHA (Pe KE 
Direétions how to make the rage. 


"THE Stage muft only extend 
twelve inches farther back 
than where the horfes -hind-feet 
ftands, when he is eating at the rack 
by which the dung, when it drops, 
will in general fall off the {tage ; 
but fhould any drop by chance on 
the edge of the boards, it is foon 
{wept off. 
The joifts on which the boards 
are nailed, muft be three inches 
thick, and four deep, and be laid 
- on the pavement within a foot ofeach 
other, the boards muft be an inch. 
‘thick, and plained on the upper fide 
but not clofe jointed, leaving them 
rather open to let the water through 


4 
as 
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it falls, without: {preading over the 
{tage ; by which it is foon dry. It is 
beft to-part the ftables into ftalls, 
to prevent the horfes from turning 
round to dirty the ftages, where they 
ought not. 

Thus a ftage may be made ata tri- 
fling experice, and may be laid over 
an earthen floor if neceflary, with a 
fmall drain to carry off the water, 


M 4 | CHAP. — 
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CHAP. XXX. 
On raifing Tobacco. 


H 1S isa profitable crop, eafily 

managed, and in the climate 

and lands of England, may he brought 

to as great perfection as in North 
America. 

It is true there is an act fubfifting 
which prohibits fowing any great 
quantity in England. However, 
fince we loft America, it is little no- 
tice taken of, before that time, it was 
ftridly obferved to be kept under in 
England, in order to encourage our 
own plantations in America. 

Tt is amazing what an immenfe 
_ quantity is deftroyed in England and 
Scotland, by fmoking, chewing, 

and 
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and f{nuff, particularly among the 
lower clafs of people, for the quality 
in general have left it off, or at leaft 
prevent their offspring from making 
ufé of it.’ 
The lower people in Treland and 
Scotland are generally infatuated to 
it, they would almoft as foon want 
a meal’s meat, as tobacco, and would 
much rather go barefoot than be 
without it; we are confident mahy in 
thofe countries that go without {hoes 
and {ftockings, dent oy more money 
in tobacco than would Keep them in 
thefe articles; in fhort, itis a foolith, 
dirty, unmeaning cuftom, which 
ought to be abolifhed by every per- 
fon of fenfe, having no good quality 
attending it; for though ‘it-has its 
perfections asa medicine in fome dif- 
Gales, yet they are all loft to thofe 
who makea common ufe of it, for 
by general praétice any effects as a 
medicine, is a aes done « ane 


i aa ' “Any 
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.Any.one who has; even afmall gar- 
den, may, at. little expence or. trou- 
ble, raife what -would ferve a family, 
the feed being very-fmall,).an ounce 
will produce more plants than will 
dtock an; acre. ' 

The feed muft be (apn on acu- 
cumber-bed, about the middle of 
March, and when it has grown.into 
two leaves, about three inches high, 
prick out the,plants into beds. at fix 
inches a-part from. each other, and 
in about a month’s ; time, they may 
be removed into rows, each plant two 
feet afunder, and the rows at three 
feet diftance from each other, cut.up 
the weeds with a hoe,-and draw the 
mold tothe {tems of the plants at dif- 
ferent,periods, as you fee neceflity 
requires-to -kill the weeds. 

Some of the outfide leaves will be 
ripe before the reft of the cropgwhich 
may be known by the edge of the 
faid leaves turning -yellow, :.thofe 


mat ‘be ftripped off and hung up in 


a barn, 
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a barn, or under any cover, fo as‘ to 
keep them from rain, tie threeoor 
four leaves together by the thick end 
with a ftring; thefe are called hands; 
hang them upon nails, ‘or a-crofs 
ropes or rails to dry. 

When the plants begin to bud for 
feeding, go among them/and*nip the 
buds off between your thumb. and 
finger, all, except what you intend 
ro {tatid for feed, this’ will makethem 
» ftrike'’more into leaf, and the leaves 
will grow longer and broader, which: 
is the ¢reateft perfection in tobac- 
The-crop is all ripe for gathering 
when the ribs of leaves ieareft the 
feed '(which keep the longeft green) 
will ‘bend. or double clofe together 
without breaking, then you may ‘fall 
to'work; | ftrip the leaves: ftom the 
_ ftalks ‘and tie them ‘ih. ‘hands’ as 
above obfervéd, three or ‘four toge- 
ther, and ‘hang them. to ‘dry, “but 
" take ‘care? they ‘Wat loofe ‘atid open. 
M 6: They 
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They muft alfo be looked amongit 
and turned often, or they will mould, 
rot, and {poil, which is often the cafe 
in great quantities, if pinched for 
room where it 1s {carce. 

In America they have tobacco hou- 
fes thatare large buildings like barns, 
they hang the tobacco on nails, ropes, 
&e. and make a fire on the middle of 
the floor to dry it, particularly if the 
weather be wet and hazy, which 
dften happens about tobacco harvett. 

When the leaves are firft {tripped 
from the ftalks, in the fields, lay them 
in rows, and let them remain two or 
three days.in the fun to whither, ta- 
king care to turn them every day, or 
the under fide will mould, after which 
make them in hands for hanging to 
dry. 

When dry, lay them in beds four 
or five feet high, and the breadth the 
leaves take in length ; this is to give 
them a {weat; but care mutt be taken 
not to let it turn toa white mould; 
; : to 
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to prevent this, the beds muft be 
turned or made over again, beginning 
at the upper row, and lay them on 
the ground, hand by hand, and thus 
it muft be turned as often as wanted 
till it becomes dry and of a brown 
‘colour, after which it muftbe packed 
very clofe in hogfheads for ufe. 

There are feveral forts of tobacco, 
fome grow {mall or dwarfy, the plants 
not above three feet high; there are 
others that will grow to be fix or fe- 
ven feet high ; and the largeft leaves 
eighteen inches or two feet long. 
Oronoco feed is the moft proper for 
the Englifh climate. When the feed 
is properly ripe, it will as eafily 
thrath out as muftard feed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. .XXXI. 
On the Advantage of. Dibbling Wheat. 


Bemg an Extradl of a Letter from Mr. 
Charles Farlo to Lord Vifcount Cre- 
morne, dated Lonilon, 21 ft “fane, 

TKO ds. 
. My Lorp, 
FLATTER | myfelf you :willebe 
{o- kind as.to lay before the Board 
of Agriculture, of which 'yoware a ~ 
member, one of the moft: valtable 
improvements. that, -perhaps, «ever: 
appeared in that {cience, -vizs. 
The method. of. fetting cornj/ 
grain by grain, as at’ prefent prac-. 
tifed by a great. number of farmers. 
in Norfolk, and which would be-. 
come general in the three. kingdoms,. 
were it publicly known. to be of the 
utility it really is.. , 
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As I was the firft that proved. its 
value, both by theory and practice, 
it gives me great pleafure to fee the 
method anfwer my-moft fanguine 
expectations, and. overcome the pre- 
judices that were firft raifed againftt 
it.. -I make no doubt, .but were this. 
method to become general, that 
one-third more corn would be pro- 
duced, than is by the, prefent: mode 
of random fowing, befides other 
advantages that would.acrue ‘both to 
the farmer and labouring poor. 

_. Thisiis-no chimerical fcheme, but 
real faéts, which I fhall literally and 
fimply fhow as they happened :— 
VIZ. ; 

In 1764 I tried the experiment, 
_and inferted the refult in my York- 
fhire-Farmer, publifhed. in the fe- 
cond year, and have fince continued 
the. direCtions of .management in all 
my editions, both of the New Sy{- 
tem of Hufbandry, .and Effence of 

. Agricul. 
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Agriculture, which were circulated 
in England, Ireland, and America. 

In ice Gaertn the works of na- 
ture, through all the vegetable crea- 
tion, and comparing them with the 
farmer’s practice of fowing. I found 
many defects in the latter, which 
crampt the former from producing 
her abundance, but in nothing more 
than in that of feeding the ground, 
as, in moft cafes, three-fourths of 
the feed is thrown away by the pre- 
fent mode of random fowing. 

Mr. Toll, and many other au- 
thors, had the fame idea, which 
induced them to invent drill-ploughs, 
in order to reduce it to fome fort of 
a regular fyftem by drilling—but, 
with all their efforts it never could 
be made general. | | : 

When I came to vontidey the 
whole procefs, 1 found that even 
drilling was only half doing the 
bufinefs, as air, which keep the 
crop in health and vigour, can 

-only 
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circulate two ways; I therefore 
caufed a machine to be made, to 
place the corn regularly in a dia- 
gonal form, it was finifhed in 1764, | 
for which the Honourable Dublin 
Society voted mea premium. 

With this machine I proved the 
proper diftances that the grain fhould 
{tand from each other, in order to 
give nature liberty to produce her 
full increafe, but in thefe I found 
there is no general rule without an 
exception, but that circumftances 
muft vary according to the foil, 
which, if of a deep and rich quality, 
and kept clear from weeds, one 
grain, fet in the middle of a circular 
foot diameter, will ftool to fill the 
{pace—bur if the foil be of a weak, 
fandy, or gravelly nature, a grain 
would only fill about fix uches 
diameter ; however, this is fuppof- 
ing every grain to happen nothing, 
but to come to maturity, which is 
too great a hazard to truft to; there- 

fore, 
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fore, experience has taught, that two, 
three, or even four grains ina hole 
are necéflary, and may be ‘produc- 
tive of a dure crop. 
When a grain of corn vegetates, 
it appears with two blades fticking 
together, till about threeinches high, 
then it parts and falls flat on the 
ground, to each fide of the root; at 
that period, itis what we call wean- 
ed from the kernel, and then begins 
to take its nutriment from the earth, 
whereas, the firft two blades are, ‘in 
fat, no more than the kernel ‘or 
flower of the feed, turned into’a 
-green leaf; when this fprings up, ‘it 
deaves in the ground ‘the hufks or 
‘bran, ‘which may be faid to refemble 
a blown egg, and thefe will-remain, 
undecayed, ‘even till after the corn is 
‘reaped. - By thus obferving minute- 
ly the progrefs of the plant, through 
Alliitsftages, ledime toifind out the 
caufe “and preventive of dmutty 
wheat,:a malady well known among 
the 
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the farmers to be the deftrution of 
amany.a.good crop; having hit upon 
the caufe, it was eafy to find out an 
effectual. cure, which I’:have done, 
is well known to numbers that have 
read my works, andI believe, I may 
fay, Iwas the firft author that fo mi- 
nutely,and fo largely treated on the 
fubje&t, through all its ftages of 
growth, from. the feed to the fickle— 
but to return to the fetting: the feed 
plant. which fprings from the kernel, 
generally produces the ftouteft ftraw, 
dargeft ear; and boldeft grain, though 
indeed, .all the « fucceeding -fhoots 
which. {pring from .the fides, may 
be, good, yet, in general, they -aré 
not,.. but.abate fomething of the ‘fize 
of the.ear and. number,of the: grain 

of the, firft fhoot. yr 
Nature is very prolific, and will 
not fail of filling the ground, fo long 
as,fhe,can find food.to feed the plants. 
The ear in the middle, which, fills 
the kernel, .wwill be the largeft, and, 
ciel as if 
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if good land, perhaps, contain, from 
go to 100 grains; the next ears may 
abate fomething of the number, and 
fo on till:they become very {mall, 
perhaps, only a few grains in an ear; 
but, were any of thefe branches flipt 
off while young, and tranfplanted, 
they would {trike root and produce 
ears of a full fize, according to the 
room given for the root to fpread: 
this fhews the true policy of putting 
a proper number of grains into each 
hole, two, three, or at moft, four, 
is very fufficient to produce a full 
crop—more would ftarve the caufe, 
by eating one another out; four drop- 
ped in a hole of an inch diameter, 
(which is generally the fize of a fet- 
ting f{tick) would have an outfide to 
give them liberty to fed round, and 
the ear, being the produce of the 
flower, as before obferved, would 
be ftrong, and the ftraw ftout to fup- 
port it; whereas, fhould five, fix, fe- 
ven, or more, be dropped in the 

fame 
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fame hole, (and which is too often 
the cafe) they would draw each other 
up. to be weak and dwindling, 
the infide plants would  fuffer 
beth for the want of food and 
aire 

I have feen fo many experiments 
of the fort tried, that Iam confident 
none can equal the method of fetting 
corn at a proper diftance, as before 
defcribed, in order to produce a full 
crop. 

Another great benefit that arifes 
from the corn being fet at an equal 
diftance from each other is, that it 
can be quickly hoed, an operation 
very neceflary to kill the weeds, 
lighten the ground, and give vigour 
to the plants, and is a bufinefs that 
thay be performed by women, boys, 
or girls, as the {pace between root 
and root is notto feek, being ata re- 


~. gular diftance. 


When my work made its appear- 
ance 
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ance firft among the Norfolk farmers, 

(which are fome of the beft in the’ 
kingdom) it was looked upon as: a’ 
foolith chimericak f{cheme, and not! 
likely to.anfwerthevpurpofe, within 

any réafonable degree of expence, 

except it could be performed by a 

machine,. {uch as: fpike-rollers, &c. 

and, indeed, though I was well con- 

vinced of its utility, by the eye of 

reafon, yet I was. rather doubtful,’ 
that if it failed, this is the rock it 
would {plit upon; however, experi- 

ence foon proved the reverfe. 

It is true, I found out the firft 
principle by my machine, as -is be~ 
fore {pecified; but repeated trials 
fhewed, that no complicated ma- 
chine was equal to fetting by hand. 

About: five years after my. work 
circulatedin Norfolk, bufinefs brought 
me to that county, and in an open 
field about three miles from) Nor- 
wich, I was agreeably furprized. to 
fee feveral companies at work, fet- 

I ting 
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ting, wheat—this happened, about: 
twenty-five years fince: I never 
heard any thing,more of it till the: 
prefent year, that I cameito. Lynn. in 
Norfolk, where: I went tothe Crown 
inn with a company of gentlemen 
farmers, who moftly followed; that; 
practice, and whoall.agreed, that it 
was.a very valuable difcovery, both; 
to. the farmers and the poor. 

Having fo good an opportunity -of 
taking the fenfe of fo many refpecta- 
ble farmers as were prefent, I beg- 
ged to know the particular advantage) 
that accrued from this mode of. fet- 
ting, above all others they formerly. 
practifed, and if they were willing I 
fhould. report. it to the honourable 
Board of Agriculture, or the Royal 
fociety, in order thatif the members 
of the faid board thought proper, they: 
might infert it in the public papers,, 
for the good of the community in. 
-general; they feverally an{wered, 
they had no objection how public.it 

was 
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was made, for it was well worthy 
of being communicated. I requefted 
to know what the increafe might be 
by fetting, and the other advantages? 
To thefe queftions I was anfwered as 
follows :—Firft, that the produce 
was more, by ten or twelve bufhels 
anacre, than by the former method, 
particularly if the fet wheat is hoed. 
Secondly, it is lefs liable to misfor- 
tune, fuch as lodging, after heavy 
rains, mildews, &c. ‘Thirdly, the 
{traw is ftouter and the grain bolder, 
confequently would give the beft 
price. Fourthly, employing fo ma- 
ny poor children, parifh rates would 
be lefs. 

As to the quantity of wheat that 
might be fet in the feafon, it may be 
judged of by the gentlemen, whofe 
names are herein after {pecified, which 
was given in writing by Mr. George 
Barber, one of the company, viz. 


ACRES, 
Mr. John Barber, of Lunton, Norfolk, fet 200 


Benjamin 
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Benjamin Barber, Woodbaftwick,Do.— 140 


George Barber, Stanninghall, Do. -— 100 
Thomas Brown, Thrigby, Do. — 70 
George Everit, Caifter, Do. deahy orf 62) 
John Chriftmas, Billockby, Do. — 100 
James Burroughes, Efq. Burlingham, 

Do. — ,140 
John Harrifon, Panxworth,Do. | — “130 
Thomas Saul, Blofield, Do. Cae iy 
George Baker, Acle, Do. — 140 


~The laft gentleman (Mr. Baker) 
has alfo fet, by hand, a large quan- 
tity of barley, which is found to an- 
{wer the purpofe as well as wheat; 
fo would oats and rye, as they are 
grain that multiply, af they haye 
room given to-f{pread. 

If this method was'become gene- 
ral, it would fave an immenfe quan- 
tity of feed, and: keep the poor em- 
ployed from February to May; and, 
as experience has proved, paft con- 
tradition, the great utility of fetting 
wheat in fo extenfive a manner, 
might not the fcale be extended— 
even through the three kingdoms ? 

N CHAP. 
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CHAP. . XXXIL 


A Preface to Indian Corn. 


HE prefent fcarcity of corn ftirs 

up the inventive ideas of thofe 

in, power to remedy, the evil, and-a 
temporary relief may perhaps be hit 
upon by giving a bounty on corn im- 
ported, and alfo opening: our ports 
for foreign bottoms, &c. but we ap- 
prehend it will drain our country 
of ready cafh, and we fhall fill be 
fubje&t to the frowns of our ene- 
mies, and danger of the feas. Where- 
as, itis humbly conceived that plenty 
might be acquired in our own king- 
‘dom, and with much more. cer- 


tainty, 
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tainty, were the following fchemes 
purfued with energy, as there is no 
doubt but they would be crowned 
with fuccefs, viz. 

rft. By inclofing and improving 
wafte lands, by which the kingdom 
would. perhaps produce one-fourth 
more grain. 

2d. By a general practice of Dib- 
bling Corn, which would fave to 
the kingdom one million of quarters 
in feed-corn, and which, by the 
prefent method, is thrown away to 
gain a worfe crop. 

3d. By encouraging tlie general 
growth of Indian corn, its increafe 
being amazingly great, and its ma- 
nagement fo eafy, that it would 
produce abundance for every fort of 
confumption, whether for the hu- 
man, or brute creation. 


N 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP.” XXX. 


On Indian Corn, its Perfection, and 
how to raifé it. 


UCH may be faid in favour of 

this grain, to prove its uti- 
lity. In fact, it is the ftaff of life 
to the common people of America, 
and all other countries where the cli- 
mate fuits ; it is eafy managed, done 
with little labour and dung; if di- 
latory people neglect to harveft it in 
due time, it will take no damage 
by froft, fnow, or rain; as fome- 
times it is let ftand on the ground 
all winter; it does not require 
much barn room to thrafh it in; 
as women or children can do a 


¢ 


great 
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great quantity in a little time, when 
fitting at the fire fide, by rubbing 
one ear again{t another, being the 
chief method of dividing the corn 
from the ftraw; no time is loft in 
winnowing, as it has no’chaff ; it 
is a {trong hearty food, and may be 
converted into feveral forts of dithes, 
both for rich and poor, and at dif- 
ferent periods of time, as for in- 
ftance: Early in the fummer, it 
makes a good difh when eat young, 
as garden ftuff, in place of green peatfe. 
It alfo-makes a better hafty-pudding 
or ftir-about, than oatmeal, and is as 
good a thickener for broth or gruel 
of any fort. It is likewife a good 
fubftitute for beans, being a ftrong . 
feed for horfes, on which they work 
well; in fhort, it is a quick fat- 
tener, and a {weet feed for all forts 
of cattle, hogs, or poultry. Its | 
blades or leaves are alfo better fodder 
than any fort of ftraw, particularly 
. that which is ftripped off when 
. N 3 ftand- 
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ftanding green in the field, and 
which is generally done in the mid- 
dle of fummer, while growing in 
its full vigour, and tied up in {mall 
fheaves to be preferved for winter 
ufe. 

Adding to all thefe good qualities, 
the fame quantity of ground will 
produce more refined matter than 
that of any other corn; it has often 
been known, that an acre has pro- 
duced an hundred Winchefter bufh- 
els, but fifty or fixty is a common 
crop. As all thefe are facts well 
known, the next queftion is, whe- 
ther or not the climate or lands of 
England is proper for the crop? they 
certainly are, for it has been raifed 
and brought to as great perfection 
in England, as in America, as gen- 
tlemen have been known to raife it 
in their gardens, therefore what can — 
be done on a fimall fcale, may be 
done on a large one, if managed in 
the fame way. By perfevering in 

prac- 
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practice, things may be brought to 
perfection in England, which a few 
centuries ago was thought impofiible. 
In Queen Elizabeth’s time, about 
268 years ago, it was imagined gar- 
den ftuff, fuch as cabbage, carrots, 
turnips, onions, potatocs, &c, would 
not come to perfeCtion in England, 
mott of thefe articles were imported 
from the Netherlands in their days; 
but we now find that not only thefe, 
but even peaches and nectarines, 
can be brought to perfection fo far 
north as Scotland; then why not. 
India corn fucceed here as well as 
in North America, about Bofton, 
Old York, Newbury-port, Portf- 
mouth; and from thence to Mary- 
land and Alexandria? ‘The Climate 
does not differ fo much as to make 
any material change in the growth, | 
and the Jands are made of the fame 
fort of materials, the country being 
variegated with fand, gravel,’ clay, 


&c. as in England. 
N 4 How- 
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However, it is to be obferved; 
that the fame fort of India corn 
which grows in general to the fouth 
of Mary-land, will fearce ever come 
to perfection in the north of New 
England; neither is it of fo good a 
quality. Five fhillings per bufhel, 
has been given for Indian corn that 
was grown near Newbury-port, 
when that could have been bought 
which grew to the fouth of Alex- 
andria for four fhillings, therefore 
it is the North-country corn that 
we would advife to be introduced 
into England,. becaufe the South- 
country grain would not ripen, con- 
fequently would hurt the experi- 
ment, till people were acquainted 
with the difference of the growing 
quality, as both forts go promifcu- 
oufly by the fame names of India- 
corn, India-wheat, or maize. How- 
ever, atrue judge will immediately — 
fee a material difference between the 
South and North-country corn;’ the 

former 
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former is 1 lon» » hite grain, not. 
much unlike a hound’s teoth in 
‘fhape and colour, only thicker at 
the end; whereas the North-country 
corn, though in fhape nearly like 
the other, is much {fhorter, and of 
-a bright yellow caft; but of this 
there are alfo two forts, viz. early 
and late; the early will come ripe 
three weeks or a month fooner than 
the other, confequently this is -what 
is moft proper to be introduced into 
England. 

The difference of the grain can- 
not be diftinguifhed’by the eye, but 
muft be recommended by report of 
it being the earlier growth. 

This corn-does not grow near fo 
high as- maize, or that from the 
South-country, its chief height is 
only about four feet, whereas, the 
maize will rife from feven to eight 
feet high, confequently this dwarfy 
fort may be planted nearer together 
than the other. | 

iS ae The 
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The South-country corn muft 
have fix feet between hill and hill 
every way, and the North-country 
only four feet between hill and hill 
in the rows, and five feet between 
each row. 

They are called hills, though in 
fa& they are not fo, till raifed by 
drawing the mould up to the roots 
of the corn, at three different pe-— 
riods, viz. firft, when the plant is 
about fix or eight inches high, and 
again, about a month after ; and the 
laft tume when the topfails or downy 
parts are fhot out, which is about a 
month more. 

The moft proper ground for this. 
crop is that of a warm, fandy, gra- 
velly nature; it muft be plowed 
and properly tilled for the purpofe, 
after which fow the feed, four grains 
in a hill, at an equal diftance from 
each other, ina circle of about nine 
- or twelve inches diameter, and co- 
ver the feed with about two inches 

of 
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of mould, provide rods with four 
and five feet marks on them, and 
as you go on fetting the corn, lay 
the hills out four feet diftance from 
each other in the rows, and five feet 
between the rows, meafuring from 
center to center, the five feet {pace 
will give room to plow between 
them to kill the weeds. ‘Till the 
ground and make it fit for a crop of 
turnips, which may be fown after 
the Jaft earthing up the hills. 

The {pace between the hills in 
the rows where the plough cannot 
come, mutt be hand-hoed. 

As the hills are at fuch a great 
diftance from each other, it is a good 
method to mix a fhovel-full of rot- 
ten dung or afhes in every hill, in 
fuch a cafe a little manure will go 
far, and it immediately takes place 
to feed the crop. 

The beft time to fet the corn, is 
- from the latter end of February to 
the middle of March, earlier the bet- 

N 6 ter, 
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ter, when the weather is mild. The 
crop is fit to reap when the corn is 
hard in the ear, or the leaves or blades 
turn yellowith ; it is reaped with fic- 
kles, like wheat. 

Thofe who have barn-room fuffi- 
cient may thrafh it on hurdles, but 
the moft common method in Ame- 
rica is, to take an ear in each hand, 
and rub the corn out one againft the 
other; this 1s common, and may be 
done by women or children, as above 
obferved. 

Birds of all forts-are fond of this 
corn, therefore great care muft be 
taken that they do not deftroy the 
crop as it comes up; this we were 
notaware of at firft fowing, in con- 
fequence of which it was not 
guarded againft. ; 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXXIV. 


A Pickle to prevent Birds from deftroy- 
| ing Corn. 


AKE of old urine, three quarts, 

one quart of bullocks galls, 

one quart of train oil, one ounce of 
copperas finely bruifed, mix all to- | 
gether, let it ftand till the copperas 
is melted, ftirring it often, fteep the 
feed therein one hour, after which 
drain the liquor from it, and then 
take an equal quantity of foot and 
lime, and mix this with the grain, 
till it is candied oyer in the nature 
of a comfit, with as thick a coat as 
you can poffibly get to ftick. Pro- 
portion your liquor to the quantity 
of feed you have to fow, and what 
{pares 
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{pares referve for future ufe, as it 
improves by age. 

This is alfo a good pickle for 
Englifh wheat, to prevent the ver- 
min from deftroying it. We have 
known mice fcratch to the grain, 
and leave it there without eating. 


Se a RS, 1d on 


Tluftrations on Indian Corn or Wheat. 


E are to obferve, that as Eng- 

lifh wheat is the king of all 

grains, for the finer palate of hu-. 
man {pecies, fo is this corn or wheat 
the king of all grains for the brute 
creation, as well as the ftaff of life 
_ for the lower clafs of people, who 
are not bleffed with means to pro- 
cure the finer and moft expenfive 
fort; 
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fort; and indeed it feems as if na- 
ture purpofely intended it fhould, 
by its being fo very prolific in its 
produce, which is fo amazingly 
great, as almoft to furpafs belief. 

It likewife feems as if nature de- 
figned it for the poor man’s crop, 
by its being more eafily managed 
than any other grain, and lefs liable 
to difafters of taking damage by bad 
harvedt when reaping. 

Its ftalks are fo ftrong, as not to. 
lodge by overmuch wet, neither is 
the grain liable to {mut or mildew. 
Tt requires lefs labour in fowing 
or tilling the ground than any other 
grain, for in point of fowing, as 
there are only four grains fet in the 
middle of every four feet, one per- 
fon may fet an acre ina day; andas — 
only one foot fquare in the middle 
of every four feet (in. which the 
corn is fet) need be manured, a load 
will be fufficient for an acre; fup- 
pofing a a fhovel-ful] at four feet 

diftance 
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diftance from each other, as it is 
not the great {pace of four or five feet 
that are wanted for the roots to feed 
in, (for they do not f{pread fo wide, ) 
but it is to give circulation of air 
for the plants, which nature throws 
up ina tall bufhy top, and alfo to 
give liberty for the plough to go to 
till the> ground and kill the weeds, 
which would ftagnate the air; and 
likewife to prepare the foil for a crop 
of turnips, carrots, &c. which may be 
fown even while the cornis growing; 
at Midfummer, as before obferved, 
win, faét, taking it in all its perfec- 
tions, it is the moft valuable grain 
extant. Englith wheat only exceeds 
itin its whitenefs of flour and bread. 
Indian wheat has every other ad- 
vantage; it is a fubftitute for all 
other grain, in which it has been 
tried, except malt; and there is lit- 
tle doubt but it would make. as good 
malt as barley,. as it produces more 
flour, having no bran.. 


It 
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It is a beautiful ornament in a 
garden, at the fame time it is bring- 
ing forth the feed; it fupplies the 
place of green peas, and is much 
cheaper in feeding the ground; nei- 
ther does it require flicks to rod it 
like them, and in every cafe the 
fame ground will produce much 
more refined matter than any other 
grain, owing to its being all flour, 
having no bran or hufk. 

teed it is amazing that a grain 
of fo great utility fhould ee the 
"notice of England fo long; but the 
general fear was, that it being the 
native of a hot climate, it. would 
not ripen here; however, it is now 
proved paft a doubt, that there are. 
two forts very proper, and will come 
to great perfection in England, but 
one will ripenthree weeks or a month 
fooner than the other, though fown 
at the fame time; there are other 
forts that will grow, but not come to 
perfection here. 


The 
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The Author fuppofes he has taken 
an effectual method to eftablifh the 
proper fort, it being raifed from feed 
he himfelf brought from America, 
and as his fubfcribers has both feed 
and directions how to raife it, he 
flatters himfelf it will foon become 
general for the good of community. 
He alfo has no doubt but good malt 
might be made from it; if fo, the 
drink would doubtlefs have a better 
body than from barley, as it is all 
meal, and no bran or hufk; how- 
ever, this is only fuppofition, but it~ 
certainly is worth a trial. 

The produce is very great, fome- 
times more than 3000 fold. 

Perhaps, when it has good rich 
ground and tillage, it may produce 
three or. four ears from one grain, 
and each ear will contain from 500 
to a 1000 grains, therefore, fup- 
pofe only one ear on a ftalk, it can- 
not bring lefs than 500 fold. 

Much lefs than one quart will fow 

an 
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an acre; however, this depends 
chiefly on the fize of the grain; the 
dwarf or early fort is the fmalleft, 
confequently will take the greateft 
number of grains to fill the meafure. 


AA Copy of a Letter addreffed to Sir 
Fobn Sinclair, Bart. Prefident of 
the Royal Board of Agriculture, 
which was laid before them, and 
for which the Author had the Ho- 
nour to receive the Thanks of the 
honourable Board. 


-S1R, 

Having perufed fome of your re- 
marks on one of the moft valuable 
of all fciences, (Agriculture) I can- 
not but admire your praife-worthy 
talents for improvement in a f{cience 
fo interefting to human nature, it 
being from the earth that living 
matter is fupplied with nourifhment; 
from hence, alfo, the philofopher’s 

ideas 


j 
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ideas are more refined, by contem- 
plating the works of Nature, it be- 
ing a field that never can be ex- 
haufted of fubjects for fertile brains: 
to try their talents in. In fhort, 
the moft refined ideas are the pro- 
pereft to make an improving farmer 
on. Itis true, repeated experience, 
proved by length of time, finifhes 
the work; but we muft think before ~ 


‘we at&t. Therefore, the ftrong 


thinking philofopher is the firft 
mover of every {cheme for improve- 
ment. If he be lucky enough, by: 
depth of thought, to fee with the eye 


of reafon what will be the end of 


his new {cheme, he will the quicker 
fucceed in the enterprize; but if not, 
he may long row in troubled waters, 
twift and turn many ways to prove: 
by dint of experience, before he ar- 


nives at the haven of fuccefs. 


Thefe ideas remind me of a para- 


graphy I lately faw in a new{paper 


of afcheme that was in contempla- 
tion 
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tion by the Agriculture Society; 
which was, to give a large premium 
for the beft method of raifing pota- 
toes on any fort of land; which, 
from my long experience -in that 
branch, makes me doubt that the im- 
provement will not be adequate tothe 
expence, as this crop is well known 
already, eafily managed, and I believe 
brought nearly to the height of per- 
fe&tion. I myfelf have been trying 
experiments thereon in England and 
Ireland 50 years, and have treated 
largely on the fubje& in all my 
books of hufbandry. I was the firft 
that raifed potatoes from the feed of 
the apple, which is now commonly 
done in Lancafhire and other parts ; 
and as growing them on land that 
never had them on before, has been 
long practifed in Ireland ; it is com- 
mon there to give five or fix guineas 
per acre for old grafs land that per- 
haps never had been broke up in the 
memory of man. 

~ Potatoes 
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Potatoes will alfo come to great 
perfection in thin gravelly moun- 
tains, covered with ling, or a deep 
bog, if they have plenty of {table 
dung; in fhort, they are not nice in 
the choice of the ground, provided 
they be fuited with manure proper 
for the foil they are fet in. 

Were I capable of advifing, it 
fhould be to give premiums for 
fome new crops not commonly 
known in England, and none has 
fallen under my obfervation fo likely 
for fuccefs as Indian corn; ‘this I 
have repeatedly tried, and found to 
anfwer both in England and Ire- 
land,» but in the former rather the 
beft; becaufe the land and climate is 
neareft like to thatin North America; 
about Old York, Newbury Port, 
Portfmouth, Bofton, Rhode Ifland, 
&c. are the places where the beft in 
America is grown. 

I have treated. on ‘the growth of 
Indian corn in. my'former publica- 
| 2 tions, . 
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tions, and given my reafons why it 
is the moft profitable poor man’s 
crop extant. 

The greateft difficulty lies in pro 
curing the proper feed, there being 
. feveral forts which go under the de- 
nomination of Indian corn, but only 
two that would anfwer for this cli- 
mate; therefore, the rock that this 
experiment would fplit upon would 
be for want of the right fort of feed 
at firft, as.a wrong fort would throw 
a damp on the improvement. 


Iam, Sir, 
Your moit humble 
And obedient fervant, 


Cc. VARLO, 


. Copy 
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Copy of a Letter from Sir Fobn Sin- 
clair, Bart., to Charles Varlo. 


SIR, 

Your letter concerning Indian 
corn was received and read to the 
Board; they are much obliged to 
you for this mark of your attention. 
When any thing fimilar occurs to 
you, they will be received with 
pleafure. 

Ihave the fatisfa€tion to inform 
you, that the Board requefted me 
to convey you their thanks. 


Iam, Sir, 
Your Obedient, 
Humble fervant, 


JOHN SINCLAIR. 


Board of Agriculture, 
Whitehall, 
Feb, 24 1795+ 


_ To Mr. Varlo, 
No. 2, Southampton Row, 
New Road, Paddington. 
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Cit ek. AASV, 


A new invented Threfbing Floor. 


FW “HOUGH this is a fimple con- 

‘trivance, yet it anfwers the 
purpofé well, and any farmer may 
make it himfelf, viz. 

‘Take deal boards two or three 
inches thick, and as long as will 
reach from one mow to the other, 
and as many as will cover the floor 
“from door to door; then bore the 
boards full of holes with a taper 
tap-bit, fuch as coopers make ufe 
of, and make them-as wide as 
you think the corn will pafs freely 
through, but obferve, that the holes 
be all tapered one way, and at about 

O two. 
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two inches diameter from each other. 
The bords being thus prepared, the 
next thing is, to provide three rows 
of truffels, that will reach from door 
to door, and each truffel muft’ only 
have three feet in it, on which they 
will ftand fteadier than with four. 
One row mutt go along the mid-- 
dle of the floor, and ‘a row at each 
fide; on thefe lay your boards clofe 
toeach other. Mcit floors are about 
12 feet wide, confequently the boards 
muft be 12 feet long, therefore, one 
row. of truffels, as above obferved, 
will be under the middle of the 
boards, and a row under each end. 
Lay the narrow part of the holes 
uppermoft, by which the corn will 
never {top or clog up the holes, as 
it would do if the wide part of the 
holes -were upwards; the upper 
part of the boards would be better 
to be planed ; but if they be deal, 
and ftraight cut, they need not be 
planed at the edge, as they will be 
I . clofe 


: 
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clofe enough without, and fhould any 
corn drop through, it matters not. 

The height or length of the fret 
of the truffel depends on the farmer’s 
choice; the higher the ftage, the 
- more corn the floor will contain un- 
der it, till the time of winnowing. 
When itis laid of an even thicknefs 
all over the floor, it will hold a 
great quantity. 

The boards muft not be nailed, 
but laid loofe, that they may be eafy 
moved to one fide, while the corn 
is winnowing on the bottom floor. 
If it be winnowed with the machine 
invented by this author 50 years ago, 
which may be known by going with 
a multiplying wheel, making a wind 
in a box, which winnows, riddles, 

_arid fereens at the fame time; the 
{aid machine may be worked in lit- 
tle room, and with great fatisfaction. 

The faid moveable floor may be 
quickly taken away to admit carriages 
coming in with corn, &c. as ufual. 


O 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


The Perfeétions of the new-invented . 
Threfbing Floor. 


PW HE utility of this floor perhaps 
is greater than may appear on 

a curfory view, until its perfections 
hereafter are explained, viz. ‘Ss 
The boards being loofe and hols 
low, rebounds ees the ftroke of 
the flail, and makes it rife much 
eafier than when it falls on a dead 
body, imfomuch, that a man may 
ufe a flail heavier, and by which he 
may threfh more corn, and with 
much more eafe; and as the holes 
let the corn through, as foon as it 
parts the ftraw, it, as it were, rid- 


dles 
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dles the corn at the fame time, and 
which faves much time and oe 
in making up the floor. 

It Hide faves both lofs of corn’ 
and labour in fhaking off the ftraw;3: 
for by the prefent method, much: 
loofe corn is thrown out with the 
ftraw, for want of well fhaking; 
but fuch cannot happen with this 
floor, for it keeps itfelf clear from 
corn by the. perpetual motion or 
fhaking of the boards; and by being _ 
kept clear of corn, it threfhes cleaner 
_and quicker than by the prefent 
method. 

And to add to thefe advantages, 
the floor ftanding- perhaps three feet 
high, cattle, pigs, &c. cannot fo 
eafily run upon it, when the doors 
by chance are left open. 

Another advantage is, that no’ 
barn room is loft by corn holes be-- 
ing made as ufual under the mow, 
as the under floor anfwers: for this 
UY id and much better, as the 
es O 3 corn. 
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corn lies thinner, therefore will not 
grow mufty, fhould it lay longer 
than common without winnowing, 
which is fometimes the cafe when 
it is new and foft, occafioned by a 
wet harveit, &c. | 
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